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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


|Coeducational Colleges 





BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE 4007 


A Presbyterian college of liberal arts and sciences 
in a suburban setting. Coed. moderate cost. The 
Humanities, Education, Bus, Admin., Sciences, pre- 
professiona! for ministry. medicine etc New dormi- 
tories, library, gym. Dr. eodore A. Rath, Pres., 
Bloomfield, N. 3. mt _ 
A? . : rar kl . " > 

CENTRE COLLEGE OF 4 gollees of 


EW “KY with a tradition of achieve- 
KENTUC KY ment. Coeducational, Liberal 
Arts. Presbyterian... Outstanding facuity. CEEB's 


required. Write Admissions Office, Box P. L., Centre 
College. Danville. Kentucky. 


COE COLLEGE) 


Two new dormitories to 
open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Chris- 
tian orientation. Majors in 
‘22 fields. Four-year teacher 
education. Air Force ROTC. 
Write: Director of Admis- 
sions, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 














Est. 1882. A co-ed, 
that is fully accredited. 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


four-year Liberal Arts College 
Bachelor degrees offered in 


Presbyterian coetucational. four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent prepsration 
for graduate study in the prin Was Write to 
Director of Admissions, Dept. ooster, Ohio. 





FLORIDA PRE: SBYTERIAN te="rine 
. yy New liberal arts college with ord 
ct ILLEGE new approach to unified learning 
85% of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values 
Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg. Fla. 

‘ONE Y 7 ‘gh Beaver Falls, Pa. Re- 
GENEVA COLLEGE Beave; Falls, Pa. Re- 
Two new men’s and women's dormitories ready 
Sept. 12, 1961. Accredited liberal arts college with 
pre-prof,, teaching. bus. and engin. programs. Acad- 
emic excellence from a Christian viewpoint. College 
Boards required. Request ‘Viewbook’ from Registrar 


HASTINGS 
CcOuwtlL_ EGE 


Quality arts and sciences since 1882. Four-year 
liberal arts. 29 major study fields. 800 enrollment 
80-acre campus, modern physical plant. three new 
buildings under construction this year: student cen- 
ter, classroom-administration, library 
Write: Dir. of Admissi Hasti 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College 


Nebraska 








Founded 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter 
Land of Lincoln. Moderate costs. Write Mlinois 
College, Department A, Jacksonville, Miinois. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 2mestew= 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 

Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian Ed- 
ucation. Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Preparation 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. L. Jamestown College. 


Maryville College 


One of America’s better small colleges 

A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
Credited. moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities. 
Education. Business Administration. Sciences. Pre-protes- 
Sional training for law. medicine, ministry, etc. Intercol- 
tegrate athletics for all. Write President Raiph W. Lioyd, 
Box GB, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 
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Offering | 


| 


lB 


program, faculty, students, facilities. United Presby. 
Church-related. Coed. F 

students from 15 denominations. 
work aid. Write: Regr. or Pres. J. A. Colston, Knox- 
ville 21, Tenn. 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
-ollege. Christian Educ.. Amer. Humanics. and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training. pre-prof courses. 
Sports, music, drama. Personal qounectee. moderate 





Music, 


Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, 
Elemen- 


Business Administration. Home Economics. 
tary & Secondary Education 
New 





Write Director of Admissions, 


eee bed BS 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE ¥"*4j2t¢ 4227, 


or anyone qualified. 650 
Scholarships and 


Concord, Ohio 


-osts. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres.. Marshall, Me. 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 





Presbyterian, Coeducational, Arts and or 


DIA _| !,600 students. 53% of faculty with earned 


doctorates. Trimester system for all-year study | | 
Small classes. 


and overseas semester optional. 


| Beautiful 150-acre campus. 
} OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS Fairfield, lowa 


| ono DET 7 a ~ . E 
| STERLING COLLEGE —— 
Liberal Arts Curriculum, Academic Excellence. Fully 
Accredited. Wholesome Christian Emphasis. 

Write: President Wm. McCreery, Dept. PL, Sterling. 
Kansas. 


TARKIO COLLEGE 





U nite d Presbyterian. Coed, 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B.. 

Music Degrees. Pre-professional. Teacher 

| rn aining Fully accredited. Small classes. Personal 
interest. Director of Admissions. 


i 





Beautiful campus in the | 





reasonable cost. 
Tarkio. Missouri. 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


Pt A liberal arts coeducational university 
LA ; offering quality instruction in aca- 
. i] demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
i 4 ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
ve t by Texas Presbyterians. this private 


Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus. Two sum- 
mer sessions. CEEB scores required. 
James Woodin Laurie, President 


v| 














TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 

794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A 
aaa B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs 
Raymond & Renkin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DU BVQUE 


A PERSONAL 


Academic Adventure 








U L 5 A 3 reest Presb yterian- 
lated university, 

7 colleges: = & sciences, engi- 

—— ge business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters. doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful compasses. national fraternities and 
sororities, Air TC. Metropolitan location. 
RIT seataee of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





| WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "9333" 


Organically Presbyterian, Coeducational. Fully Ac- 


| credited Arts. sciences. pre-med. pre- -law, pre-en- 
| gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College.” noted for community service. Write 


Pres. 


Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa, 





Ww ESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
Liberal Arts College of 1150 students. rare BA. 
B.S.. B.S. and M.S. in Educ.. B.B.A.. B.M. d BM: 
Educ 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded | in 1852. 
Write: Director of A New W Pa. 








Women’s Colleges 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
| Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus.. B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. Lt. McCtuer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies. Missouri. 








_ WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 
: 





Coeducational Preparatory 





| WASHINGTON COLLEGE fetodca 
Presbyt Coed. Grad 9-12. 
| ACADEM Eelcds ceeneohanr. industrial arts, 
agriculture. business. home ec.. music. Work pro- 
gram. Rate $900. Workships: scholarships. Catalog. 
= T. H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College. Tenn. 
| 








Boys’ Preparatory 








ADMIRAL FARRAGUT Fuiixzccresites. 

yy tory. T Ri , N.J.; St. Peters- 
AC ADE MY? we. Fla, Naval training. Also Jr. 
School in Fla Testing. og for college and ca- 
reer. Sports. boats, s. Summer camp & school. 
Catalog: Adm. Farr. ‘aead. Box P, Toms River, N.J. 


BC ‘BORDENTOW N MILIT ARY a 
INSTITUTE | Calete reenact 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, indi- 


vidual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 316, Bordentown, N.J. 


Cc ARS¢ IN Lé ING Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to la how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 125th year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overail charges $1400.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 

Our One 


FORK UNION MILITARY 2% 0" 


Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor roll 50 % . Develops concentration, Accredited 
ROTC highest rating. Modern bidgs., 2 gyms, pools. 
Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8. 63rd yr. Catalog. 
Dr. 3. C. Wicker, Box 61, Fork Union, Virginia. 














Preparatory 





Girls’ 

Boarding & Day School for 
LANKENAU Girls. Pre-school through high 
school. Fully_accredited. om preparation for 
college. Small classes. Art. music, drama, sports. 
22-acre suburban estate. Moderate rate. Lutheran 
Established 1890. Write for catalog. Tel. GE 8-6122. 
3213 W. School House Lane, ladetphia 44, Pa. 





School of Art 








NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN {0 °Textite Design, Fashion and 
Story Illustration. Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Christian 


ideals. Summer yy June 26 to August 25. 
Write for Booklet PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Don’t know 
how we ever did 
without one! 


You'll wonder how you ever got 
along without one, after you get your 
postage meter. 

For a lot of reasons, all good. 

You'll be finished with old-fashioned 
adhesive stamps. And stamp sticking. 
And the stamp box. And running out 
of fours or airmails. And five pm 
emergency trips to the postoffice. 

Because, with a meter, you print 
postage. Any amount for any kind of 
mail. Directly on the envelope, or on 
special tape for parcel post. With every 
meter stamp, print your own postmark 
ad, if you want one. 

The meter is set by the postoffice, for 
as much postage as you want to buy. It 


TE 
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Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 149 offices in U. S. and Canada. 
In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 305, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 







protects your postage from damage, 
loss, misuse. Accounts for postage on 
registers that show postage on hand, 
postage used. Makes mailing fast, easy, 
efficient. 

The one shown above is our newest 
desk model, the 5500. Compact, hand 
operated, it prints any denomination 
from 42¢ to $1.09 in a single stamp, 
seals and stacks envelopes. Other 
models, hand or electric, for large or 
small mailers. Call the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office for a demonstration of the 
model you need. No obligation. Or send 
coupon for free literature. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 





The DM desk model postage 
meter for the small mailer. 








Name 








PitnNEy-Bowes, INC. 
8305 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free D booklet D Postal Rate Chart to: 





Address 
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Presidential Mansion 


« The picture on the cover of the May 
1 issue of PREsBYTERIAN Lire shows the 
lawn of President James Buchanan, who 
you proudly point out was a Presbyterian. 
Are you suggesting that Presbyterian 
women have nothing more to do than to 
sit on the front lawn and look pretty and 
that we should be proud that President 
Buchanan was a Presbyterian? Bucha- 
nan’s eternally bland expression and half- 
baked thinking on slavery earned for him 
the title of “dough-face statesman.” His 
weakness and indecision as to what to do 
about the Confederacy, which was arm- 
ing between the time of the election and 
the inauguration of Lincoln, greatly mag- 
nified the difficulty of the Civil War prob- 
lem. Buchanan is better lost in oblivion. 


—Joun H, Hatr 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
King Ferry, New York 


Capital Punishment 


« Your news article “End of Death Pen- 
alty Urged” (P.L., May 1, 1961) indicates 
a growing sentimentalism within the 
Christian Church that does not find a 
kindred spirit in Scripture. 

The Scriptures clearly teach that men 
who refuse the forgiveness of God will 
not have the love of God forced upon 
them. Unrepentant men will meet the 
consequence of their evil deeds. Let us 
not make more of the love of God than 
the Scriptures do, The same God that 
gave the commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill” commanded that persons be exe- 
cuted for certain crimes. 

That many evils are connected with 
the administration of the death penalty 
cannot be denied, but many a wise and 
useful program would be done away with 
if it were only necessary to show that it 
was badly administered. 

The abolition of the death penalty 
cannot be correctly deduced from Scrip- 
ture. The Apostle Paul lists the right of 
capital punishment as one of the powers 
that God has delegated to civil author- 
ities. In Romans, chapter thirteen, Paul 
argues that the civil law is an instrumen- 
tality of the judgment of God. . . . “for 
he [the civil ruler] is God’s servant, for 
your good. But if you do wrong, be 
afraid, for he does not bear the sword 
in vain; he is the servant of God to 
execute his wrath on the wrongdoer” 
(Romans 13:4). The sword symbolizes 
the ultimate penalty that the magistrate 


can exact. 

It is obvious that those who have com. 
mitted crimes have not been deterred 
by the threat of punishment. Surely mog 
of us are honest enough to admit that we 
have been restrained from lawbreaking 
by the threat of punishment. Does not 
the appearance of the highway patn 
produce amazing order upon the high. 
way? 

It is unfair to impute a spirit of ven. 
geance to those who believe in the need 
for capital punishment, It may be that 
they are more concerned for the poten. 
tial victims of criminals than for thos 
who commit the crimes. In 1921 Albert 
Anastasia was sentenced to be electro. 
cuted for the killing of longshoreman 
George Turello. He won an appeal fora 
new trial, and the case was dismissed, 
Anastasia is reputed to have killed thirty- 
one victims personally and to have di- 
rected the murder of thirty-two others. 
How many of these weuld be living today 
if Anastasia had been executed in the 
1920's? 

The Scriptures teach that wrongdo- 
ing does not go unnoticed by God. The 
death penalty is a proper punishment for 
certain crimes. Are we wincing at the 
judgment of God in 1961? 


—Foster H. SHANNON 


Minister, East Side Presbyterian Church 
Omaha, Nebraska 


The Black Muslims 


« In the news article on the Black Mus- 
lims, in the May 1 issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lirf, it is pleasing to note that they use 
the standard transliteration of the Arabic 
word, though your reference [“They in- 
sist on this spelling among themselves”] 
seems to imply there is something wrong 
about it. Since Arabic orthography makes 
no provision for é or 0, it is obvious that 
the spelling Moslem originated with peo- 
ple unfamiliar with Arabic writing. 


—J. MERLE Rire 
New Concord, Ohio 


Suggestion 


« Having bought considerable printing 
in my time, I always hate to see a nice 
piece of literature discarded. May I sug- 
gest to fellow Presbyterians that back 
issues of PRESBYTERIAN LiFE be mailed 
to members of their families in the armed 
forces or left in barber shops, beauty 
parlors, or anywhere the public may have 
the benefit of them. —FLoyp W. McKre 

Salem, Olio 
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Meditation: The Adventure of Faith by John W. Van Zanten 


The Buoyant Life of Henry Barraclough by Frank H. Heinze 
Now making his forty-second and farewell appearance on the stage of General Assembly, the 
Associate Stated Clerk has proved once again that “one man in his time plays many parts.’ 


Mission and Medicine in Cameroun by Steven and Mary Spencer 
In a land where disease is often fought with witchcraft, mission doctors and their African col- 
leagues are battling illness with modern scientific techniques. 


Who’s a Sinner? by Joseph Haroutunian 


All men are fallible, and man’s institutions can become idols. 


Window on Our Past with text and photographs by Carl G. Karsch 
A portfolio of photographs of Long Island’s historic Presbyterian churches, 


Saturday Thoughts 


NEWS 


Russian Church Seeks To Join World Council 
Elder Jailed for Aid to Apartheid Victims 


The Southern Presbyterian Church 
Observes Its Centennial 


Women To Hold Triennial Meeting 


Cuba Takes Over Presbyterian Schools 


Angola Violence Takes Lives of Ministers 


Minister and Family Perish in Plane Crash 


American Youth Abroad 


Seen and Heard: From Boy to Man by John-R. Fry 


Children’s Story: Change for a Nickel 
by Betsey Mann Collins 


Ret THE COVER: Probably the 
Ay oldest (1803) Presbyterian 
‘see church building on Long Is- 
land is the one at Southold, 
shown in the cover illustra- 
tion at dusk on a summer's 
evening. At left, pastor Ar- 
thur Goyette balances the iron 
triangle which served as the 
church bell for early settlers. The first church was built of 
logs in 1641, less than a year after the colonists arrived. See 
Window on Our Past. 





With Mission and Medicine in Cameroun, Steven and 
Mary Spencer begin their second series on Presbyterian 
medical work overseas. Five articles published during 1960 
recounted the Spencers’ observations during visits to mis- 
sion hospitals, medical schools, and clinics in Asia, Their 
current series reports on their six-week tour of Cameroun, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Gabon, and Iran for PrespyTeRIAN Lire 
and the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 

Mr. Spencer has been covering science and medicine for 
nearly thirty years. More than one hundred of his articles 
have been published in The Saturday Evening Post, of which 
he is a contributing editor, specializing in science. 


Frank H. Heinze (The Buoyant Life of Henry Barra- 
clough) serves as director of the Presbyterian Office of 
Information. He also edits Monday Morning, the Church’s 
magazine for pastors, 
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MEDITATION 
by John W. Van Zanten 


Minister, Riverdale Presbyterian Church, New York 








The Adventure of Faith 


By faith Abraham obeyed when he was called to go, 


out to a place which he was to receive as an inheritance; 
and he went out, not knowing where he was to go. (He- 
brews 11:8) 


F sirH is adventure. Abraham expressed his faith 
in a life of courage and action. He left the security 
of his ancestral home and went out looking for an in- 
heritance promised him by God . . . “not knowing where 
he was to go.” Faith is a daring plunge into the un- 
known. 

We tend to think of faith as a retreat from adventure. 
An older man once told me that there were times in his 
life when the tensions of business and of family re- 
sponsibilities became overwhelming. On such occasions 
he used to like to go to bed, have his wife bring him 
crackers and warm milk, and then pull the covers up 
around his ears. Faith is often thought of as this kind 
of withdrawal into snug, warm security . . . the old, 
familiar hymns, soft words of inspiration and comfort, 
the reassurance of the old affirmations. 

William Saroyan, in an essay on the problems of 
being a writer, makes a distinction between art and 
religion. For him, art is plunging into the unknown 
with courage, while religion is “quitting.” In his view, 
the creative artist seeks to reach final knowledge, im- 
possible as this may be for man, but the “believer” aban- 
dons the search for the ultimate. Saroyan declares: “The 
other order of knowing, the lesser order, which is actu- 
ally believing, or quitting, makes for a certain amount 
of COMFORT, at any rate. It is the secret of the suc- 
cess of all established religions, but it is otherwise use- 
less.”* 

To Saroyan, faith is the short-circuiting of the search 
for truth. It is “quitting” because the going becomes 
difficult or because one realizes that “truth has no 
finality.” It is a pretending that one has final answers, 
a closing of the eyes to the true predicament of mortal 
man, who is always surrounded by mystery. When faith 
is seen as quitting, it is not the success of all established 
religions . . . but the failure. Religion dies when it loses 
its daring. 

The Christian faith found in the New Testament is 
full of adventure. There is an element of “openness” 
in true faith. Fearful people are afraid of this quality. 
They find in it intimations of agnosticism, the feeling 
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of “I don’t know.” This is present in profound faith 
Abraham went out “not knowing where he was to go’ 
But he had the conviction that he had to start out 
trusting God to guide him. Paul lived with this same 
daring, although he wrote: “We see through a glass, 
darkly.” 

Biblical faith is the same kind of courageous vep- 
turing that is central to the work of the artist, the sci. 
entist, the statesman, or the businessman. The artist 
stands before his blank canvas in fear and trembling 
then he mixes his paints and plunges ahead. The phys- 
ical scientist has a “hunch,” a hypothesis, a leap of 
imagination; then he enters his laboratory to find out 
if he is right. 

At this moment in world history, the United Nations 
is a venture in faith, a political groping into the future. 
Amidst the tensions between East and West, we see 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold grimly clinging 
to his precarious authority and struggling courageously 
to keep the vision of international cooperation alive. 
He is literally going out not knowing where he is to go 
—but firmly aware of the necessity for going on. 

The New York brokers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner and Smith, Inc., have developed a magazine adver- 
tisement pointing out that everyone has to make up his 
mind either to participate in the affairs of men or to 
be a bystander. It is safe to be “uninvolved,” but it 
means one has stopped living and has begun to die. 
The brokers, who naturally want to sell stocks and 
bonds, point out that “the investor is willing to run a 
risk in order to have a stake in the future.” The man 
who insists he must know exactly what is going to hap- 
pen before he puts down his money . . . will never 
invest. One has to have courage to venture into the 
world of business never knowing fully where he is to go. 

True living demands commitment. We are willing 
to commit ourselves artistically, scientifically, politi- 
cally, and financially . . . but we are hesitant to commit 
ourselves spiritually. We seem to want a faith that does 
not require such daring of us. We tend to be like 
Sidney Lanier’s “modern man, deeply searching but 
radically uncommitted.” We discover Biblical faith only 
when we are willing to commit ourselves to God in 
Christ. “By faith Abraham obeyed”—which means he 
committed himself. This was not an escape into secu- 
rity or a “quitting”; it was a daring plunge into the un- 
known by a man upheld by “the conviction of things not 
seen.” Faith is an adventure. 
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by Frank H. Heinze 


THE 
BUOYANT 
LIFE 
OF 
HENRY 
BARRACLOUGH 


in a scene familiar to commissioners and visitors at the past nine Gen- 
eral Assemblies, Associate Stated Clerk Henry Barraclough takes short- 
hand notes of the proceedings as Stated Clerk Eugene C. Blake rules on 
a point of order. Dr. Barraclough, in the Office of the General Assem- 
bly since 1921, served similarly under the two previous Stated Clerks. 


Now making his forty-second and farewell appearance on the 


stage of General Assembly, the Associate Stated Clerk has 


proved once again that “one man in his time plays many parts” 


HE Toss of a coin, a haircut, and the need for a ste- 

nographer at a Presbyterian General Assembly 

mark three turning points in the life of Henry Bar- 
raclough, one of the best known and most highly re- 
spected ruling elders in The United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

Barrie, as he is familiarly known, completes this year 
more than four decades of distinguished service with 
the Office of the General Assembly, where his duties 
have brought him into contact with a great number of 
people in the Church-at-large. 

Those who know Barrie and his accomplishments 
best—and both friends and accomplishments are legion 
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—are sorely tempted when describing him to reach for 
that old saw “big things come in little packages.” 

Physically he is a small man, standing five feet, three 
inches in the proverbial stocking feet. However, he 
bears his small stature proudly. He recalls that when he 
was a schoolboy, he was constantly ridiculed by his 
mates about his size. Once when he was woefully re- 
flecting about the rough time he was having at school, 
his mother said, “Never thee mind, lad. It's from the 
chin up that counts.” 

A stocky physique (he wears size 40-short-stout 
suits ), coal black hair, flashing hazel eyes, and a per- 
petually vigorous manner make it difficult to believe 


‘ 








that he is in his seventieth year. He has a broad York- 
shire accent which seems to get broader as the years go 
by. He was born at Wrose Hill near Shipley, Bradford, 
in Yorkshire, England, on December 14, 1891. His 
father, Joseph Heaton Barraclough, was a teacher in a 
Congregational Church-sponsored grade school. His 
mother, Sarah Jane Metcalf Barraclough, was satisfied 
to be the mother of Henry and his younger brother and 
sister. 


Scholarships 

It was natural that his earliest formal education 
should take place in the school in which his father 
taught. At the age of ten, he won a scholarship to the 
high school in nearby Bradford, and two years later 
another scholarship competition enabled him to attend 
Bradford Grammar School. This grammar, or prepara- 
tory, school was in the tradition of and had much the 
same educational prestige as Eton and Harrow and the 
other “tie schools.” 

Joseph Barraclough was not particularly interested 
in having his sons follow in his footsteps; so he directed 
his eldest son, Henry, into business studies. In 1907, at 
the ripe young age of fifteen and a half, Barrie secured 
a position as stenographer in a Bradford insurance com- 
pany. 

During his high school days he had become proficient 
in shorthand. A few years after he had begun his first 
job, he was able to take dictation at the rate of 250 
words per minute. With the advent of mechanical re- 
cording devices and the employment of a personal sec- 
retary in later years, he has allowed his shorthand to 
become rusty and can now handle only about 180 words 
per minute. 

It was because of his proficiency in shorthand that in 
1911—at the age of twenty—he won a city-wide compe- 
tition to become the private secretary of the Member of 
Parliament from Central Bradford. Late in the year he 
accompanied Sir George Scott Robertson, KCSI, DCL, 
MP, to London and took up residence. 

This was the period in English history when the Lib- 
erals controlled the government. Herbert Asquith was 
Prime Minister; David Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The first social security acts and health in- 
surance programs were adopted by Parliament at this 
time. Although he is an ardent Republican, Barrie’s 
“moderate Republicanism” can probably be traced back 
to the influence of his days in London when he rubbed 
shoulders with some of the outstanding political liberals 
of the twentieth century. 


During these early working years away from family 
and home, the religious training which he had received 
in his home and in the Congregational Church stood 
him in good stead. English Congregationalism, which his 
family practiced, was thoroughly Calvinistic in its the- 
ology, but Barrie was blessed with a mother whose pre- 
vious denominational ties were in the Methodist 
Church. As he so aptly describes the religious climate 
in his childhood home: “It was strict Calvinist in its the- 
ology, tempered with some Methodist enthusiasm.” 

As he looks back over his religious experience, he 
gives a great deal of credit to the impulse he received 
during the several summer vacations he spent at a 
resort near Blackpool where he had an opportunity to 
participate in the children’s seashore mission program. 
Vacationing university students taught Scripture mem- 
orization and children’s gospel songs. They also gave 
evangelistic talks, geared to the age grouping of their 
audiences—usually seven to twelve. 

In those days, Barrie recalls, there was much more 
emphasis on Bible teaching in the Sunday school than 
there is now. There was also a fuller schedule of study 
and worship activities in the churches. A person who 
was faithful to his church went to morning Sunday 
school, morning church, afternoon Sunday school, the 
evening young people's society meeting, and evening 
church. 

Another factor in Christian education in England 
during his youth was the intense competition among 
young people for the annual gold medal for excellence 
in Biblical knowledge, awarded by the National Sunday 
School Union. Competition was based on the Sunday 
school lessons for the year, and Barrie credits his annual 
participation in the contest as one of the reasons for his 
own thorough knowledge of the Scriptures. 


Music 

Of the more than several accomplishments of which 
he is rightfully proud is his ability as a musician. He 
took his first piano lesson at the age of five. By the time 
he was ten, he was playing the piano in Sunday school. 
When he was fifteen, he began to take organ lessons, 
and shortly thereafter became the organist in a church 
in Bradford. ° 

This art, unlike his shorthand, he has not allowed to 
fall into relative disuse. For the past sixteen years he has 
frequently been the guest organist during “February 
Meetings” at Maryville College. In addition, he served 
for eighteen years as choirmaster of the Tioga Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia. During meetings of the 
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General Assembly, Henry Barraclough often presides at 
the organ during the daily devotional services. 

He is also the author-composer of the famed gospel 
hymn “Ivory Palaces.” In addition, he is credited with 
the music and/or lyrics for more than 150 other hymns, 
the majority of them of the gospel song type. 

It was the combination of musical ability plus a 
built-in concern for the proclamation of the gospel that 
led him, during the time he was in London as secretary 
to Sir George Robertson, to attend regularly the Wed- 
nesday evening worship services at the Central 
Y.M.C.A. 

In the fall of 1913 the annual Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
concerts were going on in London. That year Sir Charles 
Wood was playing a Beethoven cycle in which Barrie 
was very much interested. One September Wednesday 
evening he tossed a coin to help him decide whether 
he should go to the Y.M.C.A. and play the piano for 
the evening service—as was his custom—or go to the 
concert and listen to Sir Charles perform Beethoven. 
The coin came down with heads up, and the Y.M.C.A. 
won out over Beethoven. 

As Barrie tells it, “I put on my hat and coat and went 
there, and as I entered the swinging door, I saw the ‘Y 
secretary, Mr. John J. Virgo, talking to a man equally 
big and impressive. As I came through the door, I 
heard him say to the stranger, “This is the lad.’ I was 
then introduced to Mr. Charles M. Alexander, the 
world-famous leader of evangelistic singing, who, at 
that time, was teamed up with the evangelist J. Wilbur 
Chapman.” 

Dr. Chapman, who had been secretary of the Pres- 
byterian (U.S.A.) Church’s Permanent Committee on 
Evangelism and later Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, was then a “footloose” evangelist conducting serv- 
ices in the British Isles. The pianist who had been with 
the team for many years had resigned, and Dr. Chap- 
man and Mr. Alexander were in the market for the serv- 
ices of a pianist to play at the series of meetings sched- 
uled to begin in several months in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Mr. Alexander heard Barrie play that evening and 
was so impressed with the young man’s ability that he 
asked him to join the evangelistic group. In December 
of 1913, he accepted the job of pianist with the team 
of Chapman and Alexander. “It was,” says Barrie, “the 
toss of the coin that led me to them.” 

For more than three years he was on the inside of 
the mass evangelism movement of that era. As a mem- 
ber of the team, he traveled throughout Scotland and 
England before and after World War I. After August 
of 1914, England was too busily engaged in the war 
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In their home in suburban Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, the 
Henry Barracloughs have one cat (by name Taffy), dozens 
of African violets, and the memorabilia of a lifetime of 
service in the Church. Couple attends nearby Ashbourne 
Presbyterian Church; Mr. Barraclough is a ruling elder. 


effort to be concerned about evangelism, and when Dr. 
Chapman decided to return to the United States, he 
asked his pianist to come with him. 

The Chapman-Alexander meetings, Barrie reports, 
were of the sawdust-trail type, so familiar to the Amer- 
ican religious scene in those days. He maintains, how- 
ever, that from his observation of other evangelists of 
that era—particularly Billy Sunday—Chapman was far 
less emotional than the others in his presentation of 
the gospel message. 

Dr. Chapman’s preaching resembled the preaching 
heard in an ordinary church service, with the exception 
that there was always a definite effort to bring people 
to a decision. Also, his campaigns were free from any 
tint of commercialization. Dr. Chapman was supported, 
in large measure, by a fund provided him by Mr. John 
H. Converse, an elder in the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia. He did not need the offerings 
received at the meetings to support his evangelistic 
enterprise; therefore, no financial pressure was put on 
the committees in the towns and cities where the cam- 
paigns were conducted. 

Asked to compare J. Wilbur Chapman as an evan- 
gelist with present-day evangelists such as Billy Gra- 
ham, Barrie says, “It’s difficult to make a comparison 
because Chapman didn’t have the electronic devices 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Mission and Medicine 
in Cameroun 


In a land where disease is often fought with witch- 


craft, mission doctors and their African colleagues 


are battling illness with modern scientific techniques 


by STEVEN AND MARY SPENCER 


Our drive to the mission hospital at Sakbayeme was 
over a rutted jungle road that threaded through the 
dark rain forests of southern Cameroun. Now and then 
the road bisected a village of square mud-and-thatch 
huts arrayed in single file on either side. Each house set 
its back sturdily against the forest, its face to the road, 
and in its bare, cleanly swept front yard a huge rectan- 
gular monument guarded the graves of the family’s 
ancestors. 

Occasionally we saw a new, almost finished house 
with dozens of small slips of paper fluttering from door 
frames or empty window openings to keep away mis- 
fortune. Between the villages stretched miles of brush, 
with here and there the buttressed gray trunks and 
spreading heads of the coton or kapok trees towering 
half again as high as the other jungle vegetation. 

There is a certain symbolism in the arrangement of 
these African villages. Facing the road, with its scat- 
tered traffic of Volkswagens, buses, and trucks, the 
settlements are definitely linked to the machinery of 
modern progress. At the same time the villagers are 
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bound by the jungle and the spirits of their ancestors 
to a culture of tribalism and superstition. 

It is obvious that Africa’s drive toward efficient self- 
government and a better life for her people is hampered 
by these legacies of a hostile environment and an iso- 
lated past. They, in turn, contribute to that even greater 
obstacle, disease. 

What is not always appreciated, however, is the in- 
telligence and strength of character required of indi- 
vidual Africans to push beyond some of these obstacles. 
Superstitions are bound up in the shadowy fabric of 
tribalism, and it takes courage for a young man or 
woman to defy customs ingrained by generations of 
family teaching and to embrace new ways and new 
concepts. 

Thousands, of course, have long since chosen the 
new ways, often under the guidance of Christian mis- 
sionaries and teachers. One sees them at the United Na- 
tions, in the classrooms and laboratories of Americ:n 
universities, and in the government offices and schools 
in Africa’s larger cities. They are the educated, sophiisti- 
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M'vongo André, a trained medical assistant (infirmier) from mission hospital at Metet, Cameroun, looks for malaria para- 
sites in villagers’ blood at Nkoumajap Fong. Slides with blood smears are in rack in front of microscope. M. André, who has 
had ten years of training and experience as an infirmier, was a teacher in a mission school before he entered medical work. 


cated, often brilliant representatives of the “new Africa.” 
Much of the Christian mission work, however, is car- 
ried out in the “bush,” which is still closer to the old 
Africa than to the new. Christianity faces a hard task 
here, but “it is almost certainly the greatest single force 
for social change in tropical Africa,” to quote George 
H. T. Kimble’s authoritative work Tropical Africa. 
“Christianity has no monopoly of social idealism, it is 
true,” he writes, “but it takes a strong breed of idealism 
to flourish in the African climate, and not even the 
harshest critics are disposed to doubt that Christianity 
is such a breed.” 


Free men and women 

And it has profoundly changed many lives. One of the 
most heartening experiences in our recent tour of Pres- 
byterian medical missions in Africa was meeting capa- 
ble, intelligent, delightful men and women who have 
freed themselves of the old retarding influences to be- 
come active participants in advancing their country’s 
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welfare. Many of them, having overcome superstition in 
their own lives, are now teamed with mission doctors 
and nurses in the scientific battle against that second 
great obstacle, sickness. 

A major contribution of the United Presbyterian and 
other church medical programs in Africa has been the 
training of competent medical assistants, or infirmiers, 
to use the French term. These are men who, usually 
with no more than a grade school education, enter a 
long period of study and apprenticeship in the mission 
hospitals. Depending upon the extent of their training, 
which runs to fifteen years or more, the infirmiers per- 
form medical services ranging from simple wound dress- 
ing and inoculations to caesarean sections and major 
stomach and bowel surgery. 

In a land where poor health is the common condition 
of man, where 50 per cent or more of the babies die 
in their first year, and where graduate M.D.’s are few 
and very far between (one doctor to about 22,000 peo- 
ple in tropical Africa as a whole, and only one to 164,800 
in some areas ), the African infirmiers fill an urgent need, 
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Mission and Medicine 
in Cameroun 


and fill it well. 

We saw Presbyterian-trained assistants at work in 
the wards and operating rooms of several hospitals. 
Sometimes they worked shoulder to shoulder with mis- 
sionary doctors, but often they were quite on their own. 
This training program has been going on for thirty-six 


years in the Cameroun. It began when the Central Hos- * 


pital at Elat, in the town of Ebolowa, was established 
in 1925, spread ten years later to Sakbayeme when a 
hospital was organized there, and today is carried on in 
several smaller hospitals as well. 

Principal organizer of the program was Dr. George 
W. Thorne, who retired last fall after a long and out- 
standing career at Elat. For this and his other contribu- 
tions there, while Cameroun was a French Trust terri- 
torv, Dr. Thorne was made a member of the French 
Legion of Honor and a Knight of the Black Star of 
Benin. 

Of the 283 men who have received Presbyterian medi- 
cal assistants’ certificates over the years, 151 are cur- 
rently on the staffs of the six hospitals and twelve 
dispensaries maintained by the Cameroun Presbyterian 
Church. Many others have entered government hos- 
pitals. 

Central Hospital, Elat, is now directed by lean, grey- 
ing Dr. Frank Newman, an orthopedic surgeon. His 
wife, Betty, a registered nurse, supervises the nurses’ 
training, the operating room, and the orphans’ nursery. 
The Newmans have an easy, joking, affectionate rela- 
tionship with their African colleagues, and the latter 
respond with typical African nicknames: Nkotoves 
Bives (“Dry Bones”) for Dr. Newman, and Atametam 
(“Mrs. Suddenly”) for Betty, a reference to her quick, 
efficient movements as she goes about her duties around 
the hospital. 


Seven operations 

The afternoon of our arrival, five operations were 
going on at the same time in one large sunny operating 
room at Elat, and two others were proceeding in a 
similar room in another wing. Yet the only M.D. pres- 
ent in the entire surgical building was Dr. Newman. 
While he worked at one table, skilled African assistants 
were performing a variety of surgical procedures at the 
other six tables. Each had the help of one or two 
younger assistants and two or three African nurses, some 
of the latter barefoot, but all wearing clean white or 
blue uniforms. 

The gowned and masked surgeons, expertly manipu- 
lating scalpel and hemostat, had arrived at their posi- 
tions of responsibility over long and difficult paths. For 
one of them, Jerome Nko, the kindly, bespectacled chief 
medical assistant, the route began with a terrifying boy- 
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hood experience and a rejection of what he knew to 
be a cruel tribal practice. 

Jerome’s father was a chief, a man who had eight 
wives, and who firmly believed in the power of witch 
doctors. One day, as the father returned along the forest 
path from his garden, he was bitten by a viper. By the 
time he reached his village, the leg was swollen, and he 
was desperately ill. For three days he lay in pain and 
fever, growing constantly weaker. His foot became 
gangrenous. A council of the elders was called, and, 
with the aid of the village witch doctor, they questioned 
the wives, then performed a dance to find the cause of 
the trouble. Suddenly, as the witch doctor dashed about 
among the frightened people, he pounced on the chief's 
favorite wife, Jerome’s mother, and accused her of hav- 
ing cast a magic spell against her husband so that she 
could marry someone else. Some of the people leaped 
at the mother and began to beat her. For a while there 
was an uproar. Then young Jerome, though terrified 
by the savage attack, pleaded with the relatives to take 
his apparently dying father and his injured, frightened 
mother to the mission hospital. They finally consented. 

When the group arrived at the hospital, Jerome says, 
the old chief told the doctor angrily that his favorite 
wife had tried to kill him with a magic spell. But the 
doctor said to him, “Ah, my friend, look at me. I want 
to teach you something. This sickness of yours had 
nothing te do with your wife. You were bitten by a 
very poisonous snake. Most people bitten by a viper 
of this kind would be dead before this. You should 
thank God that your life was spared, for he alone pro- 
tected you.” 

The time spent in the Christian hospital eventually 
set both the chief and his wife in the direction of Chris- 
tianity. The Christian atmosphere, plus the memory of 
the terrible experience, did even more for Jerome. 
Young as he was, he determined not only to become a 
Christian, but to get an education in medicine as well. 
He has been a mainstay of the staff at Elat for many 
years. 

Thirty medical assistants serve with Dr. Dale G. 
Foster, surgeon and director of the hospital at Sak- 
bayeme. This is a beautiful hilltop mission station over- 
looking a wide curve of the Sanaga River and the 

deceptively peaceful looking jungle hills beyond—de- 
ceptively peaceful, because from those hills the crackle 
of gunfire, marking the warfare between government 
troops and guerrilla terrorists, can be heard almost 
nightly at the mission. 

At this hospital 60 per cent of the patients require 
surgery. Hernias are especially common. “We could 
not begin to meet the need for operations,” Dr. Foster 
said, “without our medical assistants, and I think I am 

(Continued on page 36) 
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REFORMATION THEMES—III 


PRESBYTERIAN Lire presents the third in a series of five articles developing some great and 
persistent themes which have been central in Protestant thought ever since the Reformation. The 
aim of each article is toward renewed understanding of what comprises a solid Biblical-reformed 


faith. 


In subsequent issues the following articles will appear: THE RULE OF SCRIPTURE and 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS. THE GRACE AND SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 
and JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH were published in the March 15 and April 15 issues. We 
suggest that these articles be saved so that the series may be reread as a whole and perhaps 


used for group study and discussion. 


Who’s a Sinner? 


All men are fallible, and man’s 


i= FALLIBILITY of man is, or should be, no news for 
Presbyterians. Doctrinal statements, coupled with the 
keen Biblical awareness of human sinfulness that is 
found in the Reformed tradition, should prepare Pres- 
byterians of all people to accept without flinching this 
perennial Protestant theme: All men are fallible. And 
let us hasten to add that fallible means sinful. All men 
are sinners. 

Presbyterians do not, however, take to this idea any 
more kindly than anyone else. It is a repugnant thesis. 
When the beloved autocrat in Clarence Day’s Life with 
Father interrupts the prayer of his wife Vinnie’s pastor, 
telling God that the pastor is wrong, that Vinnie is not 
a poor sinner, he speaks for every man. Mr. Day sees his 
wife’s goodness, her charity. She is a good mother and 
a good wife. Yet Clarence’s father, while right in pro- 
testing pompous piety, was wrong in holding out for his 
wife’s sinlessness. Even Vinnie Day was a fallible 
human being, a poor sinner. 

Obviously, human beings who are sinners—“opposite 
to all good,” or have “still some remnants of corruption 
in every part,” with “flesh lusting against the spirit” 
(Confession of Faith, Chapter XIII, paragraph 2), with 
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institutions can become idols 


by Joseph Haroutunian 


—THE EDITORS 


infirmities and faults—are fallible. They are not fallible 
in the sense that they occasionally, more or less fre- 
quently, depending on the man and his circumstances, 
fall into some more or less serious mischief. They are 
not habitually and naturally good men who occasionally 
miss the mark and do something wrong or contrary to 
the law. They are fallible as sinners. They are, further- 
more, sinners who fall into sin, and in sinning fall away 
from that “knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness,” 
in which and for which they were created after God’s 
own image (Confession, Chapter IV, paragraph 2). 
The Protestant understanding of sin is deceptive be- 
cause it says very dark words about mankind, yet in 
such a way that mankind can shrug them off. The fa- 
mous definition of sin given by the Shorter Catechism, 
as “any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the 
law of God,” is, for all its brief excellence, both inade- 
quate and misleading; especially because the “law of 
God” has been commonly understood as the Ten Com- 
mandments in their prohibitions. Christians can easily 
make the law of God suitable: “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me... Remember the sabbath day, 
to keep it holy... Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not 
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WHO’S A SINNER? 
CONTINUED 





commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. . . .” Since many 
good Christians obey these prohibitions, they can hardly 
recognize themselves honestly as sinners. Even when 
the Great Commandment, about the love of God and 
neighbof) is added to the list, the soft ambiguity of the 
word love permits many people with kindly dispositions 
and open hands to see themselves not as sinners but, 
quite the opposite, as the obeyers and defenders of the 
law. 

Good Christians, good pagans, bad Christians, and 
bad pagans are fallible. All men are fallible. If this un- 
derstanding of fallibilitvy—as sin—is to make sense today, 
we are going to have to move past the hastily read defi- 
nition found in the Shorter Catechism. Fortunately, 
there are many suggestions toward a more adequate 
understanding of sin, made by thinking Christians 
whom we commonly call theologians. These men, of 
course, agree that sin is a transgression of the law of 
God. But they go further, with the help of the Bible, to 
inquire about the roots of sin in men. 

Augustine, for instance, looking at the story of Adam 
and Eve, decided that sin grows out of pride, which in 
turn grows out of turning away from God, who is man’s 
supreme and immutable Good. 

In our day, Emil Brunner sees ambition, the desire 
of man to take God’s place, as the source of sin. 

Paul Tillich ties sin to man’s anxiety about his life and 
his desire to overcome his finiteness. 

John Calvin thought man’s ingratitude to God and 
his unfaithfulness toward God operated as the root of 
sin. 

Karl Barth is especially impressed with sin as a rejec- 
tion of and turning away from Jesus Christ. 

These views are of course not unrelated to each other, 
and they all point in one way or another to man’s refusal 
to live like and act like a dependent, limited, created 
being—a creature. As Reinhold Niebuhr has pointed 
out, man is, or at least appears to be, the one creature in 
the entire creation who aspires to infinity, and who, 
consequently, turns against himself, his neighbor, and 
his God. Man, trying to play the role of God, ends up 
playing the role of the devil. Such is, in Pascal’s words, 
“the grandeur and misery of man.” 

Man-—seen in his concrete being—is not fallible in the 
sense that he makes mistakes, or in the sense that at 
times temptations prove to be too much for him. His 
fallibility is built-in, like the drive of compulsive drink- 
ers or gamblers. It is as though his “fall” were a daily 
inevitability. It is as though he were in bondage, unable 
not to sin, and in need of someone to deliver him from 
his plight. He falls, and falls again, by the working 
within him of his sin: his pride, and rebellion, and un- 
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faithfulness, and guilt; until he cries, with the Apostle 
Paul, “Who will deliver me from this body of death?” 
He knows himself to be fallible because he exposes his 
fallibility every day. Yet with Paul, he might add, 
“Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Men, as a matter of course, do not acknowledge 
readily their sinfulness. They dislike the word. They 
fight against it. Statements designed to show sinfulness 


_ are regularly discounted, laughed at, and ignored. So 


be it. A serious knowledge of the fallibility of man in 
the Christian Church is possible only with the knowl- 
edge of the infallibility of God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Our fallibility is so dismaying and discon- 
certing that if we did not know the power of God, in 
Jesus Christ, and his Spirit, to deliver us from it, we 
would, as we commonly do, deny our sin or fallibility 
altogether. In denial lies not hope but further despair, 
and denial offers no help against either sin or its conse- 
quences in human misery. 


The fallibility of man’s institutions 


Including institutions in this discussion of fallibility 
or sin is due to modern insight into the roles which insti- 
tutions play in the making and propagation of sin. Even 
good thinkers used to talk about man and human nature 
as though man and his behavior were isolated from his 
ways of life and the institutions which grow out of them. 
The thinking man no longer can be forgiven such blind- 
ness. Institutions such as the family, the school, the gov- 
ernment, are habitual and organized ways of doing 
things which are necessary for the very existence of 
human beings in a given society. People live, move, and 
have their being in such institutions. Institutions pro- 
vide people with their homes, food, and other necessities 
such as education and security for the life they live. 
Institutions form habits of thought, feeling, and action 
which become so deeply ingrained that they become 
parts of the very being of the human beings involved. 
As aspects of the people’s way of life, institutions con- 
tinuously exert a power which is all the more effective 
because it is hardly felt, much less questioned or re- 
sisted. The people adhere to their institutions as they 
adhere to their lives, and commonly defend them 
against enemies within or without with their force and 
even their blood. 

Since institutions are the sources of life and its con- 
tent of goods, they assume divine prestige and authority 
in the eyes of the people who enjoy their largesse. The 
ways in which families, business, government, educa- 
tion, and religion are organized and operate begin to 
seem like divine gifts, identified, naturally enough, with 
the workings of natural and unchangeable law. People 
speak in the same breath of God and democracy; God 
and capitalism; God and the churches; God and woman- 
hood; in short, of God and their institutions. 

Since both God and society as a “cluster of institu- 
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tions” are credited with a given way of life, they tend 
to merge in being and function. The several institutions 
are deified in feeling if not in thought. The institutions 
are endowed with the value of God, even when God is 
recognized as the Creator of the institutions. Hence, 
institutions share in the hearts of men the infinity, eter- 
nity, and unchangeableness of God, with his being, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth ( The 
Shorter Catechism, Answer to Question 4). Thus they 
come in people’s minds to share the infallibility of God. 

The more directly an institution is related to the peo- 
ple’s life and security, the more they tend to regard it 
as infallible. There was a time when religious and polit- 
ical institutions were regarded as infallible, because 
they were recognized respectively as the sources of 
men’s eternal and temporal welfare. Today, military 
and economic institutions are above all regarded as 
infallible, whereas government and education come in 
for wholesale criticism. The family and the church are 
subordinate to the other institutions, and so are their 
prestige and authority. They are limited in scope and 
effectiveness, and the question of their fallibility is not 
a matter for serious public concern. God and country 
are for many people closer together than God and the 
church, or God and the family. 

Institutions, especially economic and political institu- 
tions, derive their infallibility from their functions in 
providing the people with the good things of life. The 
people’s security depends upon them. If the institutions 
are fallible, then the people are insecure; and insecurity 
is for the people full of anxiety and dread. Thus, behind 
the compulsion of the people to invest their institutions 
with infallibility, lies their perennial quest for security; 
and behind this quest their anxiety about their life is 
expressed. Jesus attacked this concern as a failure in 
faith and as disobedience to God (in the passage be- 
ginning, “... Do not be anxious about your life, what 
you shall eat or what you shall drink ...”; Matthew 
6:25 ff.). And, according to Jesus, such anxiety is sinful, 
and the desire to achieve absolute security is foolish 
(the parable of the rich fool; Luke 12:13 ff.). 

The impulse to invest our institutions with infallibil- 
ity is today an especially pernicious expression of sin. 
When sin worked in men as pride, unfaithfulness, or 
transgression of law, it was relatively easy to recognize 
and abhor. The sinner acknowledged his fallibility, and 
sought his refuge in God’s mercy. But today, the most 
effective working of sin among us goes unobserved. It 
is discovered in our compulsion to regard our institu- 
tions as infallible. We know that we ourselves as indi- 
viduals are fallible. We know that we have little power 
or security in ourselves. But we still want security, ab- 
solute security at that. And where do we find it? We 
find it—rather we would like to find it—in our institutions 
which represent’our collective power and competence. 
We cannot very well deify ourselves, or pretend that we 
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are infallible. But we can and do deify our institutions 
which represent tremendous power and much goods. 
We invest them with divine power, and divine wisdom, 
and divine goodness. We identify them with our country 
and our people, and bestow upon them our absolute 
devotion and loyalty; and our zeal for them is equal to 
our zeal for God. Thus in our own fallibility, we confuse 
the infallibility of God with infallibility of our institu- 
tions, our trust in God with trust in our way of doing 
things, our love of God with our love for the works of 
our hands: all of which is a violation of the First Com- 
mandment, which reads, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” Such a confusion of God and man’s institu- 
tions is an all the more pernicious form of sin, because 
in it the sinner exonerates himself as a humble and faith- 
ful man, a good and loyal member of society. 

Infallible institutions are idols. They are figments of 
“vain imagination,” vanities produced by sin; false and 
lying gods; spiritual powers which promise good and 
produce evil. Like the serpent in Paradise, they speak 
beguilingly of life, but they make for death and destruc- 
tion. By pretending to be God, they alienate us not only 
from “the living God” but also from our living neigh- 
bors or brothers. When they replace God, they also re- 
place men. infallible institutions are jealous idols which 
will not tolerate our love and faithfulness to our fellow 
men as our fellow creatures. Nazi atrocities are a terri- 
fying reminder of inhumanity performed in the name 
of and for the sake of the Third Reich. 

When we allow our compulsive search for absolute 
security to dominate us (from which search infallible 
institutions derive their power over us ), we become too 
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Widely known and re- 
spected throughout the 
Church, Dr. Haroutunian is 
best known to the alumnae 
of Wellesley College, where 
he taught in the Department 
of Biblical History from 1932 
to 1940, and to his students 
at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, where he is pres- 
ently Professor of Systematic 
Theology. He lectures fre- 
quently at conferences and 
on college campuses. He has 
written Piety Versus Moral- 
ism, Wisdom and Folly in 
Religion, Lust for Power, and 
served as translator and edi- 
tor of Calvin: Commentaries 
in collaboration with Louise 
P. Smith. 








Through the historic churches of Long Islang 


Presbyterians gain a... 


Window on Our Pas 


Text and photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


Scattered across the eastern end of Long Island, New 
York, are a dozen congregations whose histories can be 
traced to the beginnings of the nation and of Presbyte- 
rianism on this continent. Two of the churches, Southold 
and Southampton, were established by Puritans in 1640, 
twenty years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. In the next quarter-century, as colo- 
nists founded six new settlements, an equal number of 
Presbyterian congregations came into existence. 

No representatives from Long Island churches at- 
tended the first presbytery meeting, held in Philadel- 
phia in 1706. Ten years later, however, several congre- 
gations helped form the first Presbyterian synod in 
North America. Presbyterianism matched the steady 
growth of Long Island; according to the minutes of the 
General Assembly in 1830, there were fifteen churches 
with more than 1,200 members. In 1960, the General 
Assembly minutes recorded that in the two presbyteries 
that comprise Long Island (including Brooklyn) there 
are 121 churches and 51,972 members. 

Life in the early settlements was centered in the 
church. The founders of Southampton, in their initial 
declaration, established a congregation “gathered and 
constituted according to the mind of Christ.” They 


added: “We do freely lay down our powers of orderiz 
and disposing of the plantation, and of receiving if 
habitants or any other things that may tend to th 
good and welfare of ye inhabitants, at the feet of Chri 
and his church.” 

Today, commuters and industries have transforme 
the towns in the western portion of Long Island a@ 
joining New York. Farther east, the residents still de 
pend upon agriculture and summer visitors. Becat 
of the attention tourists give to the picturesque build 
ings, ministers are concerned that church members da 
not become so aware of history that they neglect cum 
rent responsibilities. 

Many congregations are actively planning their nex 
decades of service. At Brookhaven, for example, th 
congregation recently trundled the frame chure 
erected in 1828 in nearby South Haven to a new six 
acre site where the historic building will serve as sane 
tuary and as the central building for a new chureli 
plant. 

In this fashion, Brookhaven Presbyterians are con 
tinuing a religious heritage begun in 1740 into a moder 
community which includes among its industries 
atomic energy research laboratory. 


Setauket 


The serenity of the church in Setauket, named for an Indian 
tribe which sold settlers the land, belies its turbulent past. 
In the Revolution, British soldiers fortified the church by 
throwing up earthworks around it and tearing out the pulpit 
and pews to convert the building into a stable. Continental] 
soldiers once tried unsuccessfully to storm the church; im 
the attack was a seventeen-year-old volunteer, Zachariah 
Greene, who twenty years later was installed as the church's} 
pastor. 
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Southampton 


Mrs. Horace Foster, a descendant of one of the families who 
founded Southampton, displays silver Communion cups 
given to the church by a French merchant in 1729. Early 
members, summoned on Sunday mornings by the beating of 
a drum, stacked their muskets at the door, where they were 
quickly accessible in case of a surprise Indian attack. Later, 


a catechism was prepared for the Indians as an aid in con- 
verting them to Christianity. The present building, erected 
in 1843, is the fourth in the church's history. 
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Kasthampton 


Frank B. Eldredge, director of the Easthampton historical 
society and a member of the Easthampton Presbyterian 
Church, holds a model of the church’s second building, com- 
pleted in 1717. Behind him is the clock from its tower; the 
clock’s single hand pointed to quarter- and half-hours. The 
present church (right) is 100 years old. At one time church 
attendance was compulsory. Absentees were fined three 
shillings; anyone caught working on Sunday received a ten- 
shilling fine. 
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Sag Harbor 


A comparative infant among Long Island congregations, 
the Sag Harbor sanctuary was erected in 1842 during the 
town’s heyday as a whaling capital. Shipwrights did the 
intricate interior woodcarving, much of it in mahogany 
brought from the Orient by whaling ships. Rows of minia- 
ture blubber spades, used to cut up giant whales, surmount 
the organ and church towers. The steeple, which could be 
seen for miles at sea by returning ships, toppled to the 
ground during the 1938 hurricane. In 1852 Pastor Ed- 
ward Hopper wrote the hymn, “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me.” 
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serious and otherwise 
by editors and contributors 


Immortal 


Yuri Gagarin, the first star-sailor (or universe-sailor: 
there seems to be no agreement on whether the young 
Russian is an “astronaut” or “cosmonaut” ), excites our 
admiration, nay, even our envy. Like Columbus, he 
could come back from a far place, Where none of the 
folks at home had ever been, and tell about it. There 
are few such frontiers left in our sensation-surfeited 
day. 

Needless to say, we admire Commander Alan Shep- 
ard, too. Indeed, we feel a particular affection for him, 
partly because he’s ours, and partly because he carried 
himself with the complete assurance, and seeming non- 
chalance, which all of us Americans admire. If Yuri's 
flight was more spectacular, Shepard’s shorter hop took 
place right on our television set where the whole world 
could watch every move, and the risk of a humiliating 
failure was nerve-racking. If Gagarin’s description of 
the shadings of blue out yonder held some of the mark 
of the Russian poetic soul, Alan’s laconic, “Boy, what 
a ride,” was as American as that standard of Americana, 
apple pie. 

Premier Khrushchev allowed as how his astronaut 
had made himself “immortal.” (We suspect that such 
language used in the U.S.A. about its spaceman would 
get a bit of a horselaugh. ) We assume that the Russian 
shoe-thumper was not speaking theologically, but meant 
merely that Gagarin’s name would be on the lips of 
school children as long as there are any in the Western 
world. A historian with whom we discussed this point 
was skeptical. “Who are Alcock and Brown?” he asked 
us, bending a steel-rimmed spectacled gaze upon our 
defenseless head. They are, we dimly recall, the pair 
who flew from Newfoundland to Ireland, nonstop, in 
1919; Lindbergh’s trip was longer, later, loner—and 
somehow much more “immortal.” 

Immortality, or “fame” as our ancestors used to call 
her, is as fickle and unpredictable as that other lady, 
luck. Whether she will light on the boyish heads of 
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either Gagarin or Shepard remains to be seen. Both of 
them would testify that, unlike Columbus and Lind- 
bergh, they were merely doing what was expected of 
them, with the cooperation of hundreds of helpers. The 
true immortal quite often seems to have to buck society, 
failure, loneliness in a way our astronauts have not had 
to do. 

Nor do we feel, with Cyrus Eaton, the sage of Pug- 
wash, that Gagarin’s circumnavigation of the globe two 
hundred miles up is “the greatest achievement of man 
to date.” On the very day the Russian’s feat made the 
papers, our newssheet also carried some reproductions 
of drawings made on rocks in the Sahara between 6000 
and 2000 s.c. One delicately beautiful picture of a gi- 
raffe about to be shot by a hunter constitutes, for our 
money, at least as great an achievement as a flight into 
space. 

Still, as we said at the outset, the space-travelers have 
stirred our admiration and our imagination. And the 
best of it is that they seem to be having such a good 
time. 























Puttin’ on the Style 


There may be many among our lady readers who 
have been too busy with family life, church gatherings, 
and making a living to follow the fashion trends. For 
them, we have made a small survey of what’s what. 

Hats are chiefly flower beds planted on one’s noggin, 
preferably in such a way as to make it impossible for 
the wearer to see the light of day without craning. The 
“well-dressed woman” this spring has, we read, a mini- 
mum of twenty pairs of shoes in her wardrobe. 

The mother of a bride we know, who shopped the 
situation rather thoroughly, since she wants her daugh- 
ter to look nice on her wedding day but also wants her - 
husband to be able to pay the bills without growing 
apoplectic, tells us that wedding dresses can be had 
in a range from about thirty dollars up into the thou- 
sands. Veils the same. If you go into hand-sewn genuine 
pearls scattered all over the veil, it runs into real money. 

The notion that you can go to Paris in one suitcase, 
mingling the drip-drip of the drip-dry blouses with the 
rumble of the taxis in your dreams, is passé. A well- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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QUALITY 


NOT 


BIGNESS is not goodness. Mass production 
and de-personalization do not hold the answers 
to the problems that face higher education to- 
day. These problems are human, and the an- 
swers must spring from the heart as well as the 
mind, from the individual as well as the group. 


This the Presbyterian college believes. It is 
dedicated to seeking the answers to modern 
problems in the Christian context. It sees the 
student in relation to God, as an individual. 


There are 45 Presbyterian-related colleges 
in the United States. Small by choice, they 


SIZE 


average 888 students each. There is one instruc- 
tor for every 15 students. These colleges are 
free of municipal and state control—free to 
select the best in the liberal arts tradition— 
free to teach the truth. 


And today’s student wants the truth! He 
struggles with doubts about his faith and his 
existence, seeks the answers to happiness and 
wealth, sorrow and squalor. 


The Presbyterian-related college helps young 
men and women find these answers and each 
year injects new talent into the bloodstream of 
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the nation and the world: doctors, lawyers, 
scientists, businessmen, teachers—graduates in 
every field of study, who are prepared to live 
Christian lives. 


It is in this way that the Presbyterian- 
related college continues to exert Christian in- 
fluence on the course of higher education, and, 
indeed, on the course of our nation’s history. 


In these anxious times, how urgent it is to 
support such a vital force! Write for a fact 
sheet describing the needs, goals and prospects 
of the Presbyterian-related college nearest you. 
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THE BOARD OF 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. A, 
825 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Colleges Related to The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


ALMA COLLEGE, Alma, Michigan 

BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE, Carlinville, Illinois 

BUENA VISTA COLLEGE, Storm Lake, Iowa 
CARROLL COLLEGE, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, Danville, Kentucky 
CoE COLLEGE, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE, Elkins, West Virginia 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, Dubuque, Iowa 

THE COLLEGE OF EMPoRIA, Emporia, Kansas 
GROVE CiTy COLLEGE, Grove City, Pennsylvania 
HANOVER COLLEGE, Hanover, Indiana 

HASTINGS COLLEGE, Hastings, Nebraska 

Huron COLLEGE, Huron, South Dakota 

THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO, Caldwell, Idaho 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Illinois 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, Jamestown, North Dakota 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pennsylvania 
LAKE ForEsT COLLEGE, Lake Forest, Illinois 
LEWIs AND CLARK COLLEGE, Portland, Oregon 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, St. Charles, Missouri 
MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, Minnesota 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Maryville, Tennessee 
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MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, Decatur, Illinois 

MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE, Marshall, Missouri 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Illinois 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, New Concord, Ohio 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles, California 
PaRK COLLEGE, Parkville, Missouri 

ParRsONS COLLEGE, Fairfield, lowa 

PIKEVILLE COLLEGE, Pikeville, Kentucky 

Rocky MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, Billings, Montana 
JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY, Charlotte, North Carolina 
STERLING COLLEGE, Sterling, Kansas 

TARKIO COLLEGE, Tarkio, Missouri 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY, San Antonio, Texas 
UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE, Greeneville, Tennessee 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Fulton, Missouri 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
WHITWORTH COLLEGE, Spokane, Washington 
WILSON COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER, Wooster, Ohio 
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SATURDAY THOUGHTS 


CONTINUED 


dressed lady who was interviewed by a big newspaper 
says that to be really chic you should take along at least 
a dozen dresses and a fur wrap. 

Puttin’ on the agony, puttin’ on the style, as the old 
song goes, hasn't become any less popular since the last 
time we cased the fashion books. 

Our own recipes for coping with the fashion prob- 
lems of spring and summer remain much the same, 
however. If you are getting married, be sure you like 
the looks of the bride when her hair is lank after swim- 
ming as well as when it’s neatly arranged under a veil. 
A small, crushable hat is good for going to Paris with, 
especially since European women wear hats more than 
we do, and it is considered disrespectful to enter a 
church without one. Shoes should be comfortable. If 
you haven't a fur wrap, take a good, heavy sweater to 
Europe; it’s sure to be cool. And don't forget your 
umbrella. 




















Anybody Want Huldah? 


“One of the finest edifices ever erected for the busi- 
ness purposes of a religious corporation.” This was a 
description one newspaper of the day (1896) gave of 
the then brand-new Witherspoon Building, in which we 
labor and do all our work. On the back of the now 
fraved and yellowed clipping describing the corner- 
stone laying of the Spoon, as the building is sometimes 
familiarly known, there is an ad for a “large second-story 
furnished room for gentleman, $2.50 a week.” The mil- 
lion dollars plus which the building cost when new 
would no more begin to buy it today than two and a 
half dollars a week would get a gentleman a furnished 
room in Philadelphia. 

Part of the glory of the building in its palmy days 
was the “Presbyterian Outdoor Hall of Fame,” a col- 
lection of statues of Bible prophets and Reformed 
worthies, larger than life, and spotted at various levels 
up to the eighth floor around the building. (Up top 
there is a statue of a little child, intended, so the records 
say, to “lead them.” 

Sixteen of these statues—eight prophets, two proph- 
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etesses, and six worthies—are now being taken down 
in a general face lifting of the building. Fear lest the 
old terra cotta crack and Marcus Whitman come tum- 
bling down on a passerby moved the building authori- 
ties to decide to remove the statues, while having the 
building cleaned and some cracks and crevices repaired, 
In order to preserve these samples of what has been 
called “one of Philadelphia's costliest art exhibitions on 
permanent display,” the statues are to be taken down 
carefully, in pieces where necessary, and crated sep- 
arately to be preserved. 

John Witherspoon himself, together with Francis 
Makemie, famed missionary to the Indians, and four 
other Presbyterian pioneers, will be given to the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society. 

But Moses, who used to grace the eighth-floor level 
of the corner of the building nearest Broad Street, may 
be on the march again toward a distant Promised Land. 
Deborah and Huldah, the only ladies in the group, 
whose waving arms have had to be wired to the build- 
ing for many years now, are available. So also are a 
noble Jeremiah and a slightly scared-looking Daniel. 
Bids on these and the other prophets (Samuel, Elijah, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and John the Baptist) are currently 
being taken. Each statue is ten feet six inches tall. 

If anyone wants Huldah, now is the time to speak up. 


Is It Spring? 


Ada Campbell Rose, who wrote “When You Retire” 
(P.L., September 1, 1960), is finding in her own retire- 
ment some time for writing poetry, and submits the 
following: 

April and May, 1961 
Is it spring, real spring, in Israel? 
Do prairie flowers dot the arid plain, 
And birds sing mating songs? 
Or is the tense review of hateful times 
The only evidence of life renewed again? 


Does the long summer clime prevail in Cuba? 

Is the sand marked with foamy scallops where the high 
tide runs, 

And the air one with sparkling sun? 
Or does a pall cover the whole domain; 
Its only laughter now, the bark of guns? 


Are the Laotian jungle paths still there? 

Do Congo dancers sway on endlessly, 

And hardly stop for breath? 
Or are the chants and drum-beat sounds drowned out 
By airplanes bringing instruments of death? 

Must man, exhausted, go from strife to strife hence- 
forth? 

Have joy and beauty been fore’er rejected, 

And all good gifts from God? 
Or can he turn, turn back to Him, and from 
Dispersion be collected? 
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The Holy Synod of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church has applied for membership 
in the World Council of Churches. The 
announcement was made simultaneously 
in Geneva and at the annual meeting of 
the U.S. Conference for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, chairman of 
the Council’s ninety-member Central 
Committee, told the 170 U.S. church 
leaders that Patriarch Alexis, the Patri- 
arch of Moscow and All Russia, sent the 
formal application for membership late 
in April. 

The request will be acted on early in 
the Council’s Third Assembly, sched- 
uled to begin in New Delhi, India, on 
November 18, along with applications 
from eight or more other Churches. The 
Churches which have already applied 
for membership include two Pentecostal 
Churches in Chile, the Moravian Church 
of the West Cape Province, the Presby- 
terian Church in Trinidad, the Eglise 
évangélique de Nouvelle Caledonie et 
aux Iles Loyauté, the Union of Baptist 
Churches of the Cameroun, and the 
United Church of Central Africa in Rho- 
desia. 

If accepted by a vote of two-thirds of 
the member Churches present at the 
meeting, the new Churches will be seated 
at the assembly. The applicants have ex- 
pressed their agreement with the basis 
for membership. Churches in the Coun- 
cil “accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Savior.” Since places at the assem- 
bly have already been allocated, the Rus- 
sian Church will not have a large repre- 
sentation if admitted. 

In making its application, the Church 
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news 


Russian Church Seeks To Join World Council 


lists 30,000 priests and seventy-three 
bishoprics inside the U.S.S.R. There are 
20,000 parishes, forty monasteries, and 
eight theological schools. The Russian 
Church traditionally has not published its 
membership; estimates vary from twen- 
ty-five million to fifty million. 

Dr. Fry said that receiving the Rus- 
sian Church now culminates an invitation 
made with the full knowledge and the 
general approbation of the charter mem- 
bers of the Council in 1948. He said that 
there were expressions of disappointment 
that the Russian Church was not present 
at the first assembly of the Council in 
Amsterdam in 1948, Eighty-five places 
were reserved for the Orthodox, hope- 





Franklin Clark Fry is Central Committee 
chairman of World Council of Churches. 


fully including the Russians. 

“Nothing has occurred in the Russian 
Church to make it less acceptable as a 
member in 1961 than it was in 1948,” he 
said. “A reversal in the World Council's 
position would have to come from an al- 
teration in our outlook on ecumenicity.” 

Dr. Fry stressed that the World Coun- 
cil has not changed its basic view about 
ecumenicity since Amsterdam, but the 
Russian Church indicates by its applica- 
tion for membership that it has changed 
its attitude to the Council. “If this appli- 
cation is not accepted,” he declared, “the 
WCC. itself would give occasion and 
provocation for the formation of an east- 
erm equivalent of the Council with un- 
happy consequences for some of its pres- 
ent member Churches and the Christian 
cause as a whole. 

“Receiving the Russians would in- 
volve fewer open questions and hazards 
in 1961 than would have been gladly ac- 
cepted in 1948. The World Council is an 
entity with already established character- 
istics and methods of procedure. There 
are abundant precedents out of the form- 
ative years; we are now sure that every 
study and activity will be based on Bibli- 
cal theology, not political casuistry.” 


Dr. Fry said that the representatives of ~ 


the Russian Church will be a small por- 
tion of the total if the application is ac- 
cepted. Churches admitted at the As- 
sembly can only receive seats not already 
accepted by present member Churches, 
a total allotted of 625 places. 

The application for membership from 
the Russian Church is the culmination of 
consultations dating back to the days 
before the World Council was actually 
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NEWS 


constituted in 1948. From 1946 to 1948 
the World Council of Churches (in proc- 
ess of formation) made repeated efforts 
to secure the participation of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in the new world body, 

The letter of application signed by Pa- 
triarch Alexis says that the Russian Or- 
thodox Church refers to the importance 
of the “problems of mutual rapproche- 
ment between all Christians, the deep- 
ening of mutual understanding among 
divided Christians, and the strengthen- 
ing of universal brotherhood, love, and 
peace among the nations on the basis of 
the gospel. 

“In this respect we count on the efforts 
made by the World Council of Churches 
to strengthen the spirit of ecumenical 
brotherhood as well as the contacts with 
the Russian Orthodox Church,” the let- 
ter says. It adds that the Russian Church 
“has not only always prayed and contin- 
ues to pray for the welfare of the Holy 
Churches of God and the union of all” 
but is “fully determined to make her con- 
tribution to the great task of Christian 
unity on the lines of the previous move- 
ments of faith and order, life and work, 
and international friendship through the 
Churches which now find their common 
expression in the different forms and as- 
pects of the World Council of Churches.” 

Addressing the U.S. Conference, Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, a joint agency of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council, asserted that efforts 
to cement personal and group relation- 
ships across all frontiers offer “a far better 
chance” than war to resolve the issues 
which today divide the world into two 
armed camps. He welcomed the Russian 
Church's application because “I am con- 
cemed with a Christian witness to the 
world of nations in behalf of peace with 
justice and freedom.” 

At the same time, he emphasized that 
he did not underestimate the problems to 
be anticipated, but “while the problems 
may be tongh, the stakes are high. It is a 
good thing—I say it unhesitatingly in the 
context of our concern for world peace, 
with justice and freedom—it is a good 
thing that the Holy Orthodox Church of 
Russia has applied for membership in 
the World Council of Churches, and I 
trust that its application will command a 
solid affirmative vote.” 

A widely known Protestant expert 
on international affairs, Dr. Nolde cited 
as the core of the developing problems 
the competing claims of Christian unity 
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and Christian witness as manifested 
in the World Council. “It is to be ex- 
pected that, as the membership of the 
World Council of Churches becomes 
more inclusive and more diverse, the 
problem of a unified witness becomes 
more difficult,” he said, “Fully recogniz- 
ing the complexity of the international 
problems we face, the difficulty in secur- 
ing completely reliable information, and 
the consequent demand for humility in 
speech and act, I would nevertheless hold 
that unity in the World Council of 
Churches cannot be won or maintained 
at the price of witness.” 

Dr, Nolde outlined six points where, 
he said, “unity and fellowship may be dis- 
turbed by differences in the substance of 
a witness to the world of nations or by 





O. Frederick Nolde is a widely known 
authority on international problems. 


the manner in which that witness is 
made.” 

In looking at certain areas of possible 
conflict, he urged, “we must reject de- 
featism and at all times recognize our 
obligation to strive for a common but 
faithful witness.” 

The six points, which Dr. Nolde cited 
as illustrative rather than exhaustive, 
were: 

1. The ideology of Marxist commu- 
nism must be opposed, but victory is nei- 
ther possible nor should it be sought by 
military force. “The World Council of 
Churches has taken the position that to- 
talitarianism is false in doctrine and dan- 
gerous in practice,” he said. “This applies 


to totalitarianism wherever it appears 
and in whatever form. It perverts the 
goals of social justice which it professes, 
Serious as this fundamental ideological 
conflict is, it cannot be resolved by mili- 
tary action. The very nature of the strug. 
gle demands peaceful competition.” 

2. Justice and responsible freedom 
should find expression in domestic soci- 
eties, but no economic or political system 
can be designated as exclusively Chris- 
tian or even distinctively Christian, Dr, 
Nolde said that “it seems natural for any 
country to seek to export its form of so- 
ciety to other countries, especially those 
which have recently achieved independ- 
ence,” and, “if fair methods are used, 
such efforts would seem to be permissible 
both for the traditionally democratic 
countries and for the communist coun- 
tries. Yet I venture to say,” he added, 
“that we would serve the cause of inter- 
national peace and justice if we left the 
choice fully to the country concerned 
and leaned over backwards in our efforts 
not to use pressure.” 

3. An open domestic society is an 
essential ingredient of a good interna- 
tional society, but, whére citizens are 
free by conscience to commend or to crit- 
icize governmental policy and action, 
their first responsibility is to put their 
own house in order. 

Noting that “open societies are not to 
be found everywhere” and that “the de- 
gree of openness varies from country to 
country and from time to time,” Dr. 
Nolde stressed that “where freedom ex- 
ists, it should not be abused but construc- 
tively exercised.” 

4. The significance of attaching dif- 
fering meaning to such words as peace, 
democracy, disarmament, and colonial- 
ism should not be overlooked, but every 
effort should be made progressively to 
give them common context. Dr. Nolde 
acknowledged that Churches and Chris- 
tians have an obligation to seek peace, 
justice, and freedom throughout the 
world, but noted that “the continuous 
repetition of vague generalities may be- 
come meaningless or even jeopardize the 
desired objectives.” 

5. A system of “liberation” by in- 
filtration and subversion threatens na- 
tional independence and _ international 
peace, but economic imperialism also 
imposes a yoke upon people, and their 
efforts to throw it off may involve local 
conflicts with the ever-present danger of 
large-scale war. As one form of imperial- 
ism, Dr. Nolde cited the distinctive 
method developed by Soviet Russia to 
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“take advantage of situations where 
widespread resentment and dissatisfac- 
tion have arisen.” An indigenous or na- 
tive minority within a country is selected, 
trained, and equipped, he said, and then 
captures control by such means as may 
be necessary, including the threat of mil- 
itary force, and there is no consequent 
opportunity for the people to express 
their desire by a free vote. 

Economic power was described by 
Dr. Nolde as an indirect form of imperial- 
ism particularly ascribed to the United 
States. “In recent years, the United 
States has given fabulous sums of money 
to assist other countries in need,” he said. 
“Yet we cannot escape the onus of ex- 
ploitation in the past. Events at this mo- 
ment of history testify to the unhappy 
truth that the economic sins of the fathers 
are visited upon their children even to 
the third and fourth generations.” Inter- 
national relations will be improved and 
justice better served, he said, when “the 
rights of indigenous people are more 
fully respected and when economic rela- 
tions are freed from coercive pressures.” 





6. Any effort to weaken the United 
Nations, for example, by destroying the 
international and independent character 
of the Secretariat, must be resisted, but, 
at the same time, the equal rights of every 
member state, whether large or small, to 
play its part in the world community, 
must be respected. Dr. Nolde warned 
that efforts to project the requirement of 
unanimity or the veto into the UN Sec- 
retariat “would surely contribute to im- 
potence” and “could set the pattern for 
treaties on the cessation of [nuclear 
weapons] testing and disarmament, and 
thus make any kind of objective and ef- 
fective administration impossible.” 

At the same time, he argued, “the cry 
for greater parity in the decisions of the 
United Nations should not go unheeded,” 
but “requires an approach on a broader 
base than merely the ‘East-West’ struggle 
and must take into account all the mem- 
ber states, 

“All nations must be put in a position 
where they can make their contribution, 
and this will be more readily possible 
when the approach to issues which di- 





vide the world is neither on the basis of 
neutrality nor blind partiality but with 
the yardstick of responsibility to the 
world community as a whole.” 

Dr. Nolde observed that his six points 
also have significant bearing upon the 
more specific international concerns, 
such as a cessation of nuclear weapons 
testing, disarmament, human rights and 
religious liberty, economic and technical 
assistance, and upon “the whole gamut 
of negotiations whereby these issues are 
approached.” 

In closing his address, Dr. Nolde out- 
lined the meaning of ecumenical prob- 
lems for the individual Christian. “It 
would be presumptuous for me to tell 
any man what he ought to do, but I have 
no embarrassment in suggesting three 
guideposts to assist in shaping outlook 
and action. Every Christian should know 
himself to be not only a member of his 
local church and denomination but also 
of a world-wide fellowship of faith. Ev- 
ery person should accept the responsibil- 
ity not only by virtue of citizenship in his 
own country but also because of an in- 
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escapable membership in the world com- 
munity of nations. Every man should see 
himself not only in relation to his own 
family and his chosen occupation but also 
as inextricably bound up with the whole 
human family under heaven and upon 
earth—in due course perhaps embracing 
the inhabitants of our whole universe 
and others beyond, The broadened hori- 
zons which can thus be progressively 
comprehended will reveal ever new op- 
portunities for creative service and con- 
structive living and, in the process, no 
existing loyalties—whether denomina- 
tional, national, or personal—need be 
placed in jeopardy. 

“Equally important with individual 
responsibility—and in. fact flowing from 
it—is the need to coordinate world-wide 
Christian resources for corporate action. 
When corporate action is taken in ecu- 
menical perspective, there is greater 
likelihood that it will be freed from 
purely nationalistic objective and that it 
will encourage a reappraisal of national 
procedures which may have outlived 
their usefulness—let me add, without en- 
dangering legitimate national loyalties or 
legitimate national interests. The checks 
and balances which a Christian witness 
to the nations can find in the ecumenical 
perspective, while in no sense complete 
or foolproof, offer a strong argument for 
an inclusive and diverse membership in 


the World Council of Churches.” 


Elder Jailed for Aid 
To Apartheid Victims 
Early in 1960 at Sharpeville, South 


Africa, a demonstration against the gov- 
ernment policy of apartheid (rigid racial 
segregation) resulted in a wholesale use 
of firearms by the police in which sixty- 
seven people were killed. When the firing 
had ceased, a lawyer named John Lang, 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church of 
St. Columbo, Johannesburg, came for- 
ward to offer legal aid for the families 
bereaved in the shootings. 

Lang was taken to Pretoria prison and, 
although no charge was lodged against 
him, was held in jail for eight months. 
His wife, Brenda, faced with supporting 
their three children, made ends meet by 
taking a job with the St. Columbo Church 
staff. 

After his release, Elder Lang wrote to 
an American friend, Jay M. Logan, min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Decatur, Illinois, who had visited South 
Africa two years earlier. Among other 
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Presbyterian elder John Lang of Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, was held in prison 
for eight months because he undertook to 
provide legal counsel for the families 
bereaved in the 1960 Sharpeville shoot- 
ings when 67 people were murdered. 


Christians “detained” at Pretoria prison 
because of their opposition to apartheid, 
Lang wrote, were another Presbyterian 
layman, an Anglican clergyman, a Meth- 
odist minister, a Roman Catholic layman, 
and an Anglican layman. Of this group, 
he said, “We created our own oppor- 
tunity for worship, and for the last two 
months our morning services were at- 
tended by Jew and Gentile, agnostic and 
communist alike. ... [The Anglican 
clergyman} managed to get his Commun- 
ion vestments and cup brought into the 
prison, and he gave us Communion on 
Sunday mornings at 5:30.” 

Mr. Lang, who works on his presby- 
tery’s committee on church extension, 
wrote to Pastor Logan that “the future of 
South Africa will be assured to the ex- 
tent that Christian people are willing to 
go to prison as the result of their protests 
against the government's policies.” 


The Southern Presbyterian 
Church Observes 
Its Centennial 


On Thursday, April 27, 520 commis- 
sioners opened the Centennial General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. in the denomination’s largest 
sanctuary, soaring Gothic Highland Park 
Church of Dallas, Texas. 





No bugles were blown. There was no 
sound of musketry by night. Every off- 
cial car flew a flag, and every flag gloried 
in fifty stars and thirteen stripes. The 
Centennial Program Committee seemed 
bent on forgetting a good deal of the 
Church’s historic origin—the schism cre- 
ated by the Civil War in 1861. The care- 
fully chosen theme, “Our Presbyterian 
Heritage and Mission,” was clearly 
pointed toward the future. But mingled 
with the perfume of faded magnolias in 
the bright Dallas springtime was the 
faint odor of powder kept dry for emer- 
gencies. 

The retiring Moderator, the Rever- 
end Marion A. Boggs, opened the As- 
sembly with a double-barreled discharge 
rather lightly loaded. The first barrel was 
his sermon with a strong theological fla- 
vor, stressing the “Scriptures as they are 
interpreted to us by the Holy Spirit,” 
“God's Sovereign Purpose,” “The Lord- 
ship of Christ,” and “The Continuing 
Reformation.” 

His second barrel was the Moderator’s 
Report. It took both an enthusiastic and 
a critical look at his Church, declaring 
that “the besetting sin of Presbyterians 
is complacency”; and that “the towering 
problem in the Southland is. . . race re- 
lations.” Of this last, Dr. Boggs has had 
firsthand acquaintance in his pastorate 
in strife-torn Little Rock. 

The new Moderator elected by the 
commissioners is the Reverend Wallace 
M. Alston, president of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege in Decatur, Georgia, whose chair- 
manship throughout the Assembly was 
firm, patient, courteous, good-natured, 
and businesslike. 

Texas opened its heart and hand to the 
commissioners of the first General Assem- 
bly to meet on Texas soil in thirty-five 
years. The Assembly and its entourage 
of visitors were Sunday dinner guests in 
the homes of Highland Park church 
members. On Saturday some 600 were 
treated to a Texas-style barbecue on the 
Star Brand cattle ranch, thirty-five miles 

from Dallas, by Elder and Mrs. Toddie 
L. Wynne. The Western atmosphere 
was enhanced by a chuck wagon, a stage- 
coach, and a surrey with fringe on the 
top; the commissioners were serenaded 
by “git-tar” playing and the singing of 
“Home on the Range.” 

Fraternal delegates brought greet- 
ings from Presbyterian and Reformed 
groups, from some of the oldest in the 
tradition and from the daughter 
Churches that have resulted from the 
missionary efforts of the Southern 
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Church around the world. Included was 
the first woman ever sent to this denom- 
ination as a formal representative, Mrs. 
Nicole Domingue of the Reformed 
Church of France. 

Professor J. C. McLelland of Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, Canada, 
preached the Centennial Sermon to an 
eleven o'clock congregation that over- 
flowed into the chapel, the basement, 
and six Sunday church school rooms. 
This brisk young teacher delighted and 
inspired his listeners. His topic was 
“What Is the Spirit Saying to Our 
Church?” His conclusions: “Let Christ 
Have His Head,” “Learn To Laugh,” and 
“Continue the Reformation.” The Rev- 
erend Marcel Pradervand, General Sec- 
retary of the World Presbyterian. Alli- 
ance, spoke in provocative terms of 
“Challenges and Opportunities of Our 
World Presbyterian Family.” 

In the evening the Reverend James I. 
McCord, president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and a former U.S. Pres- 
byterian, delivered an address on “Our 
Unfinished Task.” “If this Assembly,” he 
said, “could really turn the Holy Spirit 
loose, this Church of nearly a million 
members could lift the world off its 
hinges.” 

Franklin Clark Fry, chairman of the 
Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, again emphasized the need 
of the Church to face forward. “It is,” he 
said, “dangerous to identify God with 
days that are gone, or to think that sal- 
vation consists in recovering the past. 
The days in which the Holy Spirit can do 
his best work are the days when things 
are fluid in the minds of men.” He em- 
phasized that “the policy of the World 
Council of Churches is not to seek a so- 
lution in the dilution of truth, but in the 
mutual search for truth in the Scriptures 
until all of the Church of the living God 
is strengthened.” 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
is a theologically minded Church. The 
moments of most vigorous, and even vo- 
ciferous, debate were on theological is- 
sues. 

A special committee had been ap- 
pointed by a previous Assembly to pre- 
pare a Brief Statement of Belief to 
replace an earlier statement adopted in 
1913. The committee’s proposal, which 
seemed to suggest that the statement 
would replace the Confession in instruct- 
ing elders and deacons for ordination, 
astonished the Assembly and drew vehe- 
ment protest. Secondly, it was set forth 
in language as vivid and modern as the 
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“New English Bible.” The statement 
touched off a two-and-a-half-hour de- 
bate, replete with amendments, substi- 
tutes, and recriminations, but was finally 
referred back to the same committee for 
reconsideration and revision. 

An even more spectacular display of 
debate was produced when another tem- 
porary committee reported on its assign- 
ment to “soften” or clarify the statement 
in the Confession of Faith regarding 
double-predestination. In a very thor- 
oughly researched presentation, the com- 
mittee reported that the seventeenth- 
century Confession of Faith was a logical 
unit that could not easily be revised 
piecemeal. But they added a “declara- 
tion” that the harsh language of the Con- 
fession contradicts both the language and 
the spirit of the Confession in other 
places, concluding that this particular 
statement “is an inadequate statement of 
the Christian’s faith,” and “not essential 
to reformed theology,” as it is absent in 
most other Reformed Creeds. 

After one-and-a-half hours it was 
ordered that the report be printed and 
distributed to the churches. Dissents and 
a protest were registered. The protest, 
signed by some twenty commissioners, 
stated that “the Church had denounced 
its own standards.” Later in the Assem- 
bly, a commissioner proposed “a resolu- 
tion to answer the protesters” in which 
they were denounced for their “intem- 
perate language” and for saying that the 
Assembly “erred.” Caught in this cross 
fire, the protesters requested permission 
to withdraw to change the language of 
their statement. When the chastened 
protesters returned with a declaration in 
less “intemperate language,” the “an- 
swer” was withdrawn and the protest 
registered in the minutes. 

While the “Blake Proposal” of Church 
mergers was referred to only once by 
name, it was obviously much in the 
thinking of the Standing Committee on 
Inter-Church Relations. The proposal 
apparently embarrassed many of the 
strongest proponents of union within the 
Presbyterian family, and supplied am- 
munition for its opponents. The com- 
mittee proposed that two overtures to 
participate in union studies be answered 
in the negative, and that one overture to 
discuss reunion with The United Pres- 
byterian Church be answered in the neg- 
ative. The overtures were resoundingly 
turned down. The only positive rec- 
ommendation, that observers be sent to 
any possible discussion of the Blake 
proposal, was hotly debated before it 
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was finally accepted. 

The Assembly voted into being its 
long-proposed new church school mate- 
rial. The new material will be called “The 
Covenant Life Curriculum.” United 
Presbyterians will not find its proposed 
methodology, format, and scope dissim- 
ilar to the Faith and Life Curriculum. 

The Southern Presbyterians, justly 
proud of their overseas work, featured 
at the Monday evening meeting a proces- 
sion of missionaries, nationals, and all 
the flags of countries where their World 
Mission Board serves. A glowing tribute 
was paid to the Reverend C. Darby Ful- 
ton, for thirty years its executive secre- 
tary, upon his retirement from that post. 

More resolutions were presented at 
this General Assembly than in any in the 
Church’s history. Approved was one 
commending the Boy Scouts of America. 
Tabled, by the slim margin of two votes, 
was one to limit participation in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. A special re- 
port from the Church's representatives 
to the National Council, extremely criti- 
cal of those who have charged the Coun- 
cil’s infiltration with communism, was 
accepted, and a still stronger resolution 
calling upon those who make “wholesale 


and irresponsible charges of communism 
among the clergy” to “name names and 
produce evidence” was adopted. 

The commissioners voted in a nearly 
ten-million-dollar benevolence budget 
with little comment. They struggled with 
several strongly worded resolutions and 
overtures disapproving of Federal aid 
for parochial schools; running out of 
words and patience, they referred them 
all to the Committee on Christian Rela- 
tions and adopted a weakly worded res- 
olution affirming their belief in the sep- 
aration of Church and State. 

Striking to a United Presbyterian ob- 
server was the fluid docketing of the As- 
sembly’s business, the inordinate number 
of times in which “the question” was 
“called for,” the unobtrusiveness of the 
Stated Clerk, the large amount of floor 
debate on such a variety of subjects, the 
cautious conservatism of pronounce- 
ments, the fact that nearly everybody 
knew everyone who was anybody. 

Even if a regional Church in the 
U.S.A., confining itself to eighteen states 
and the District of Columbia, the South- 
ern Church is growing. The really big 
push has come since World War II, al- 
most doubling the membership. In one of 





the popular meetings, the Board of 
Church Extension used the City of Dallas 
as an example to make a vivid presenta- 
tion of the Church’s growth. Dallas had 
eight U.S. churches in 1947. Since then, 
to those eight have been added fifteen 
more; total membership in Dallas has 
grown to over 18,000 U.S. Presbyterians, 
Starting with about 80,000 members in 
1861, the Presbyterian Church U.S. has 
now, 100 years later, topped the 900,000 
figure. —Joun D, Craic 


Women To Hold 
Triennial Meeting 


On June 26, 5,000 Presbyterian 
women from every state will converge 
on the Purdue University campus in La- 
fayette, Indiana, for the first National 
Meeting of United Presbyterian Women. 
Delegates to the assembly, which will 
close on July 1, will represent more than 
650,000 women in local associations. 

The National Meeting’s theme, “God 
So Loved the World,” was previously 
used at the regional meetings of United 
Presbyterian Men earlier this year, The 
six-day Purdue gathering has been 
planned by the UPW National Executive 
Committee to inquire into the nature of 
the work and witness of God’s people as 
Disciple, Servant, Herald, Pilgrim, and 
Steward. Each day’s program will high- 


Automation Tried in 
Church Schools 


“We are seeking to discover whether 
automated devices can help persons 
gain more from their church school 
education,” said Dr. J. C. Wynn (right), 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School's 
Christian education professor. Neil 
Sowards (left), student assistant in the 
East Side Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, designed the machine and di- 
rected its production. Eleven machines 
were used in homes of junior high 
pupils studying the life of Paul for five 
weeks in East Side Memorial church 
school. For the same length of time, a 
control group of junior highs in Em- 
manuel Presbyterian thurch school 
studied the identical curriculum with- 
out the machines. Results will be 
studied in Dr. Wynn’‘s class, Develop- 
mental Education in the Church. The 
experiment grew out of a class read- 
ing assignment on automated teach- 
ing devices. 
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light the relevancy of one of these char- 
acteristics to the contemporary scene. 

Each morning's program will begin 
in Purdue’s Hall of Music with a period 
of worship. President Arthur R. McKay 
of McCormick Theological Seminary will 
lead the Bible interpretation throughout 
the week. Following his address, panel 
discussions, dramas, and speakers will 
analyze the day’s topic from the view- 
point of the twentieth-century church 
and society. 

Via addresses, the dance, drama, mu- 
sic, and art, the afternoon and evening 
meetings will portray the implications of 
Disciple, Servant, Herald, Pilgrim, and 
Steward in the world today. Among the 
speakers will be Richard Boone, director 
of the Hard-To-Reach-Youth Depart- 
ment of the Central Y.M.C.A., Chicago; 
Dr. Ralph Rabinovitch, director of Haw- 
thorne Center, Northville, Michigan; the 
Reverend Christopher Smith, chaplain 
at the Chicago Parental School; and Miss 
Mary Blake, of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke, UPW presi- 
dent, will preside at the business ses- 
sions. Delegates will vote on the date of 
the next National Meeting and on various 
facets of the organizational and program 
structure of UPW. Mrs. J. C. Piper, Pro- 
gram Chairman; Mrs. G. I. G, Sham- 
baugh, General Chairman; and other 
members of the Executive Committee 
will preside at other sessions. 

In their free time between plenary 
meetings, delegates will visit exhibits; 
shop in the bookstore and gift shops; 
view films; and attend auxiliary pro- 
grams. Women who attended the prelim- 
inary Search Parties with UPW’s twenty- 
three overseas guests (see P.L., April 1) 
will report on these meetings. 

On hand for late-evening conversation 
hours, for informal chats, and scheduled 
conferences will be the overseas women; 
more than 150 missionaries; twenty-five 
students from Presbyterian colleges and 
university centers; and staff people from 
all the agencies of the Church. 

Also to be considered in relation to the 
Purdue theme are the two major UPW 
program emphases for the next three 
years: “Youth in a Troubled World” and 
“New Nations of Africa.” A Committee 
of 500 has been designated to steer these 
study-action projects, in which it is hoped 
all UPW will participate. Groundwork 
for the Committee of 500’s first project, a 
Day in Juvenile Court for UPW, has al- 
ready been Jaid. 

Mrs. Jeanne Y. Orr, from Lafayette, 
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will direct a production of The Cup of 
Trembling by Elizabeth Berryhill (see 
P.L., May 1). The Reverend William C. 
Schram, pastor of the Huguenot Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, Pelham, New 
York, has been asked to be “commenta- 
tor” for the assembly. In his role, new to 
Presbyterian women’s gatherings, he will 
reiterate the important points made 
throughout the week and will help the 
delegates see the unity and purpose of 
the entire program. 


Cuba Takes Over 


Presbyterian Schools 


To clarify reports about the confisca- 
tion of private schools in Cuba, Dr. Ken- 
neth G. Neigh, General Secretary of the 
Board of National Missions, has issued 
the following statement: 

“The Board of National Missions has 
just been advised that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment has taken over La Progresiva, 
the United Presbyterian boarding and 
day school, and the thirteen other day 
schools maintained by the Cuban Pres- 
byterian Church on the island. 

“Our advice is that the Church will 
be reimbursed for the value of the prop- 
erties taken over. 

“We here at the Board of National 
Missions are unhappy, of course, over 
the loss of these schools and fear that 
they will no longer be able to provide a 
religious as well as an educational min- 
istry to their pupils. We are even more 
concerned over the welfare of the staff 
of these schools, all but three of whom 
are Cubans, and hope that they will not 
suffer in any way. 

“Our knowledge about other institu- 
tions in which the Church is interested 
is fragmentary. We know of no inter- 
ference with the activities of the thirty- 
four Presbyterian Churches which com- 
prise the Presbytery of Cuba under the 
Synod of New Jersey. 

“As far as we know, Cuban Presby- 
terians are still carrying on medical and 
other welfare work through mobile clin- 
ics and other facilities. The Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, an interdenominational 
Protestant seminary at Matanzas, is still, 
insofar as we know, continuing to func- 
tion, and plans are under way for the 
usual graduation ceremonies this month. 
These are trying days for the Church in 
Cuba. We ask our members in the United 
States to continue to remember their 
Cuban brethren in their prayers and to 
hold them in the same affectionate con- 
cern they feel for us.” 








Suddenly. .. 
I was alone! 


When John died, it seemed as if the 
world had ended. 

There were days of heart ache .. . 
days of utter loneliness . . . before my 
faith became renewed, and I began to 
realize that life could have real meaning 
for me again. 

Perhaps the turning point in my re- 
covery was the day I received a letter 
containing a check for the Presbyterian 
Annuity payment. 

John had invested in Presbyterian An- 
nuities both as a means of providing 
guaranteed income during our later 
years ... and as a way of making a gift 
to the work of the Church. It was ar- 
ranged so that the survivor continued to 
receive the payments. 

Now this letter came almost like a 


message from John, encouraging me to 
go on and find a useful place in life. And 
it comforted me to know that the balance 
of the annuity principal would be used 
to carry the Gospel throughout the 
world, just as John would have wished. 


I am deeply grateful for our invest- 


ment in Presbyterian Annuities. I hope 
you will consider it, too. 





ALL THIS WITH 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
Or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
- + ae fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
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NEWS 


Angola Violence Takes 
Lives of Ministers 


Eight African Methodist ministers 
were among the victims of recent unrest 
in Angola, Portuguese colony in Africa, 
it has been reported. 

Resentment on the part of Europeans 
of the alleged role of The Methodist 
Church in educating Africans who re- 
volted against their white overlords, and 
anger at the United States position re- 
garding Portuguese overseas colonies, 
were said to be responsible for the par- 
ticular ferocity of the attack on African 
Methodist ministers. 

More than 500 whites and thousands 
of Africans died in the first six weeks of 
the Angolan uprisings. The revolt was 
sparked when Africans attacked adminis- 
trative outposts and isolated plantations 
in a wide area in the northern part of the 
colony. The shocked white population 
was issued weapons, and it was reported 
that the government was then obliged to 
“use armed force to prevent the white 
population from avenging itself on the 
blacks.” 

Of 150 African Methodist ministers, 
at least half were said to have been 
jailed, or to have fled or been killed. 
Some members of their families were 
likewise harmed by the resentful Euro- 
peans. 

It was reported that the Reverend 
Guilherme Pereira Ingles, superintend- 





Historic Statues Available 


Nine statues of Old Testament 
prophets, and one of John the Bap- 
tist, currently being removed from 
the Witherspoon Building during a 
cleaning and repair project (see page 
24) are for sale. Each is priced at 
$319. the cost of removal, restoring, 
and crating. Buyers will also have to 
pay transportation costs from the 
Witherspoon Building in Philadel- 
phia to the desired site, and costs of 
erection. Offers to buy the statuary 
should be sent to Mr. George W. 
Board of 
Christian Education, Witherspoon 


Renneisen, Treasurer, 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., by 
July 1. He will reply promptly as to 
whether the offer has been accepted. 











ent of the Dembos district for the last 
five years, was imprisoned briefly, then 
given a summary military trial and shot. 
His wife, who was away from home at 
the time seeking medical treatment for 
the youngest of their nine children, al- 
legedly has not been permitted to return 
home to care for the four children who 
remained there. 

In addition, many Methodist churches 
and schools have been destroyed or ex- 
tensively damaged, including seven 
schools and chapels in the capital city of 
Luanda alone. 

British and Canadian Baptists also 
report that their missionary activity has 
come to a standstill. Spokesmen for 
these missionary groups said that their 
mission posts had been largely evacu- 
ated, some of the African Protestants 
having fled into the Congo as refugees. 





Francis B. and Laurice Allan and chil- 
dren, Ardith and Francis, Jr., had this 
picture taken in 1959. The family died 
in a@ recent West Virginia plane crash. 


Minister and Family 
Perish in Plane Crash 


A United Presbyterian minister and 
his entire family were killed instantly 
when their single-engine plane crashed 
on a farm near Summersville, West Vir- 
ginia, on April 6. Victims were the Rev- 
erend Francis B. Allan and his wife, 
Laurice, both thirty-three, and their 
children, Ardith, twelve, and Francis, 
Tr., ten. Mr. Allan was minister of the 
State Street Presbyterian Church, Sche- 
nectady, New York. The family was re- 


turning from a visit to Mr. Allan’s mother, 
Mrs. William Brand, of Paintsville, Kep. 
tucky. 

The minister was piloting a four-pas. 
senger Bellanca plane in which he had 
a half-ownership. A witness reported 
that just before the crash the plane 
seemed to be having engine trouble and 
went into a spin. 

Mr. Allan, whose father and grand. 
father were ministers in Canada, was in. 
stalled in the State Street Church on 
April 5, 1959, and had been active in 
Albany Presbytery and in the Scheneec. 
tady County Council of Churches. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1951, Mr. Allan had 
pastorates in Solon, Maine; Garland, 
Maine; and West Glens Falls, New York, 
before going to Schenectady. 

Funeral services for the family were 
held in Quincy, Massachusetts, on April 
10. A memorial service was conducted 
in Schenectady on April 23 by the Pres- 
bytery of Albany and the State Street 
Presbyterian Church. 


American Youth Abroad 


By the end of July, more than fifty 
young United States citizens who have 
just spent a year abroad will be back 
home once more—with a larger under- 
standing of the barriers that divide man- 
kind and a deeper dedication to the task 
of leveling those barriers. 

At the same time, more than a hun- 
dred overseas youth who visited coun- 
tries other than their own will be with 
their families again. They, too, will have 
learned much about the problems and 
opportunities that lie along the difficult 
road to international accord. 

The youthful travelers are high-school 
students (or the overseas counterpart) 
who for twelve months have taken part 
in the International Christian Youth Fx- 
change, a program carried on through 
the cooperation of various denominations 
in this country and abroad. 

Under the plan, families are selected 
by congregations to receive exchange 
students, sometimes in return for similar 
hospitality overseas. The students take 
part in church life, attend a local school, 
and do as much traveling as time allows. 

The object of the program: provision 
of real opportunities for communication 
and relationship on the part of young 
people who are members of the world- 
wide Christian family, even though they 
happen to be citizens of different nations. 
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During the past year, participants in 
the exchange represented nine European 
countries, two Asian nations, and one 
South American country, in addition to 
the United States. The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. is among the eight 
American denominations in the project. 

[Further information about Interna- 
tional Christian Youth Exchange may be 
obtained from the Reverend Kyoji Buma, 
Youth Secretary, Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y.] 


McCormick Holds 
Summer School for Pastors 


“Conversations in Theology” will fea- 
ture the program of the thirty-first An- 
nual Summer Conference for Ministers 
at McCormick Theological Seminary 


from July 31 to August 4. The morning 
chapel speaker will be President James I. 
McCord of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. The subject of his addresses will 
be “Grace and the Kingdom.” 

The program for the conference is 
built around the moming lectures by 
members of the seminary faculty. Six 
courses of lectures are being offered this 
year on such subjects as Biblical archae- 
ology, church history, contemporary the- 
ology, and church music. 

A seminar on “The Church and Mass 
Communication” is being introduced as 
an addition to the regular program. For 
a fifth year the workshop in preaching 
will be offered. Five members of the 
seminary faculty are collaborating in this 
workshop program. A seminar in re- 
search and planning will be conducted 
by the Reverend Everett L. Perry of the 
Board of National Missions. 








@ Anglican Bishop Richard A. Reeves (right), whose opposition to policies of 
racial oppression brought about his deportation from South Africa last September, 
talks with students after addressing a joint meeting of student religious associations 
—United Presbyterian and Congregational, Episcopal, and Methodist—at Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. Bishop Reeves, former Bishop of Johannesburg, is 
on a six-week lecture tour of the United States which began with three days of 
discussions with Howard students and faculty. At left is the Rev. H. Albion Ferrell, 
Episcopal chaplain at Howard. The Howard students are: (from left) Edward 
Goode, Boston; Haroldean Ashton, Atlantic City, N.J.; and Felix Obinani, Nigeria. 
Howard University is the largest predominantly Negro institution of higher learning 








in the world. 
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Easton, Pa., Directed by 
Dr. John Raymond 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, USA SERIES 
(Consult Lecel Radio Listings for Time-Station) 


You'll find the advertisements in 


| PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are depend- 


able aids in purchasing. Adver- 
tisers will be pleased to send 
you complete information about 
their products or services. 


FREE OFFER! 





DISCOVER THE 


VAGABOND WAY OF LIFE 


Send today for free color literature on 
mobile home living, plus the latest edition 
of “Vagabond U.S.A.” Discover for yourself 
how thousands of families are enjoying a 
life of fun, ease and comfort the Vagabond 
way—with tremendous savings, too. May 
we put you on our mailing list? Simply 
complete and return the coupon below. 
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NGLISH-LANGUAGE CHURCHES 
IN EVROPE 


FRANCE 
Nice: Church of the Holy Spirit (PE), 21 Boulevard Victor Hugo 
Paris: The American Church, 65 Quai d’Orsay 


American Pro-Cathedral of the Holy Trinity (PE), 23 Avenue 
George V 
Scots Kirk (CS), 59 Avenue Hoche 


GERMANY 
Bad Godesberg (Bonn): American Protestant Church, Frankengraben 
126 4 
Berlin: The American Church, Onkel Tom Strasse, West Sector 
St. George Baden Alle (CE), Off Heerstrasse, Charlottenburg 
ITALY 
Florence: St. James Church (PE), 15 Via Bernardo Rucellai 
Rome: All Saints’ Church (CE), 153-b Via del Babuino 
St. Andrew's Church (CS), 7 Via Venti Settembre 
St. Paul’s American Church (PE), 53 Via Napoli 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Amsterdam: Christ Church (CE), Groenburgwal 42 
The Hague: American Protestant Church, Ranonkelstraat 61 
Rotterdam: Scots Kirk (CS), Schiedamse Vest. 121 
PORTUGAL 
Lisbon: Church of Scotland, Rua da Arriaga 13 
St. George's Church (CE), Rua da Estrela 
SPAIN 
Madrid: St. George’s Church (CE), Calle de Hermosilla 
SWITZERLAND 
Geneva: American Church (PE), 3 rue de Monthoux 


Church of Scotland Chapel, Auditoire de Calvin, Place de la 
Taconnerie 
Holy Trinity Church (CE), Rue du Mont Blanc 


The cities listed above are perhaps the ones most frequently visited by tourists. 
More complete listings, however, are available from three offices at 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. For 1961 Guide for Presbyterian Visitors in Europe, write 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, Room 985. For A Guide to 
English Language Congregations in Selected Cities of the Near East and Europe, write 
Department of Overseas Union Churches, National Council of Churches. A Diree- 
tery of Interchurch Aid may be obtained from the Department of Information o 
the World Council of Churches. E 
CE—Church of England, CS—Church of Scotland, PE—Protestant Episcopal 








For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 


150th, First, Sardinia, Ohio (the Rey, 
Paul M. Suzuki, pastor). 

125th. Reily, Ohio (the Rev. Andrew 
Magnuson, stated supply). At the time 
the following persons were honored: Mr, 
William Fichter for having served as a 
ruling elder for fifty-four years; Mrs. Ida 
Campbell for her seventy-five-year mem- 
bership; Mrs. Otis Miller, Mrs. Fred 
Conn, and Mrs. George McCoy for their 
sixty-nine-year memberships. 

90th. First, Shenandoah, Iowa (the 
Rev. William R. Beattie, pastor). 

75th. First, La Grande, Ore. (the Rev. 
Louis McClellan Samson, pastor). 

50th. Lexington Parkway, St. Paul, 
Minn. (the Rev. H. H. McLeod, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 


West Valley, San Jose, Calif. (the 
Rev. M. L. Geisler, pastor), of a new 
Christian education addition. 

First, Robinson, Ill. (the Rev. Adolf 
Unger, pastor), of the newly redecorated 
sanctuary, and a new manse. 

Blue Rapids, Kans. (the Rev. Robert 
W. Myers, pastor), of the refurbished 
sanctuary and a Christian education ad- 
dition. 

Little Valley, R.D., Lewistown, Pa. 
(the Rev. Robert L. Zorn, pastor), of 
interior renovations and a new educa- 
tion-social hall addition. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 


St. Andrew, Yuba City, Calif. (the 
Rev. C. Bruce Crawford, pastor), with 
170 charter members. 

North Kent, Rockford, Mich. (the 
Rev. Manson H. Lowe, organizing pas- 
tor), with 97 charter members. 








CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 5, 7, 16-20: 
Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 9, 41: Mary Ann 
Gehres; Pp. 11, 37: Steven and 
Mary Spencer; Pp. 21-24: drawings 
by Peter Petraglia; P. 25: World 
Council of Churches; P. 33: Scur- 
lock; P. 34: John Taylor; P. 35: Jo- 
seph M. Elkins; P. 43: illustration by 


Helen stone. 
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Of People and Places 


SYNOD STAFF NOW 
OCCUPYING NEW HEADQUARTERS 


Early in April the new headquarters 
building of the Synod of Illinois was 
dedicated. Located in Springfield, the 
$140,000, 6,650 square foot, L-shaped 
contemporary structure combines a func- 
tional and economic plan for administra- 
tive assistance to organized worship and 
religious education. 

Principal speaker on the occasion was 
the Reverend Dr. Kenneth G. Neigh, 
secretary of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, who was present as a personal 
friend of several of the principals in the 
development of the building project. The 
keys to the building were turned over to 


the Synod Executive, the Reverend Dr. 
Andrew Kurth, by the Moderator of the 
Synod, the Reverend Paul Stumpf. 


LONG-TIME SERVICES RECOGNIZED 

In recognition of over thirty years’ 
service as organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Butte, Montana (the 
Reverend Elbert G. Harlow, pastor), a 
combined youth and adult choirs concert 
was recently presented in honor of Mrs. 
Clarence Charles. A reception followed 
the program of sacred and secular music. 
e A month’s trip to the Holy Land has 
been given to the Reverend Spencer B. 
Smith, and Mrs. Smith, by members of 
the Camp Hill (Pennsylvania) Presby- 
terian Church in recognition of Mr. 
Smith’s twenty-year pastorate there. 





ee 


Alaskans Study in New York 


Four of eight Alaskan Eskimos and In- 
dians, now studying electronics at RCA 
Institutes in New York City on scholar- 
ships under the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
adult vocational training program, find 
Washington Square a good spot for pre- 
class study. They are (left to right): Her- 
man Kitka, Percy Ipalook, Joe Pungow- 
iyi, and Russell Atwood. Herman and 
Russell are Indians; Percy and Joe are 
Eskimos. All are former students of the 
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high school maintained as a part of the 
United Presbyterian-related Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College in Sitka, Alaska. 
Herman is a graduate of the National 
Missions school; the others finished high 
school] elsewhere, one in his home city 
and two in the “south forty-eight,” as 
Alaskans sometimes call the U.S.A. main- 
land. When their studies are completed, 
they plan to work in their home state on 
the DEW-line (Distant Early Warning 
radar chain) or at “White Alice” missile 
detection stations. 


NEWS | 








WHO’S A SINNER? 


(Continued from page 15) 


anxious and introverted to love our 
neighbor as ourselves: to care truly and 
properly for our fellow men, and to do 
them the justice that is their due as God’s 
creatures. Economic institutions, for in- 
stance, subtly foil racial justice. Thus the 
very bond of humanity is broken, and 
the very basis of human life is removed. 
When we give our hearts and minds to 
the way we do things for our collective 
and private benefit, we have little mind 
or heart left for the interpersonal life 
which is born of love and grows with 
faithfulness toward one another as peo- 
ple created, male and female, soul and 
flesh, for communion with one another 
under God and Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. Thus the foundations of the City 
of God are undermined, and the whole 
structure of our common life, with all our 
institutions, sways frightfully; our abso- 
lute security is turned into a chronic in- 
security compounded of unfaithfulness 
toward God and one another, with guilt 
and the loss both of courage and of hope. 

Man and his institutions are equally 
and inseparably fallible, or sinful. Jesus 
Christ came, and lived among us “full of 
grace and truth,” and died, and rose 
again from the dead, and sent his Spirit, 
and founded the Fellowship of Saints, 
and remains at once’at the right hand 
of God the Father, and among us as Lord 
and Savior. He came in order that he 
might deliver both men and their insti- 
tutions from bondage to the power of 
sin working through insecurity. To de- 
liver institutions from bondage is indeed 
difficult just because institutions are a 
collection of people and are vague about 
responsibility, hence, unable to repent. 
But institutions will be delivered from 
bondage, even if after tottering precar- 
iously on the edge of disaster, they fall 
and break. Judgment can be a form of 
mercy and deliverance. 

Jesus Christ came also to give us the 
true security of faith, hope, and love to- 
gether, so that both man and his imsti- 
tutions, being purified and restored to 
their “original righteousness” as God's 
creation under God’s providence, may 
exist and prosper toward the peace of 
mankind and the honor and joy of God. 
Thus rigorous attention to the Protes- 
tant understanding of man’s personal and 
institutional fallibility leads not to pessi- 
mism and despair, but to hope and re- 
newal of life. Such understanding begins 
and ends with the infallibility of God's 


mercy. 
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MISSION AND MEDICINE 
IN CAMEROUN 


(Continued from page 12) 


prouder of what we have done in train- 
ing them than of any other activity at 
the hospital.” 

Dr. Foster's chief medical and surgical 
assistant is Francois Yinda, who has been 
on the staff for twenty-four vears. “He is 
an excellent surgeon,” Dr, Foster re- 
marked. “I wouldn't have the slightest 
hesitancy about having him operate on 
me.” He does stomach surgery, bowel 
resections, amputations, and pelvic 
surgery. 

Yinda, now forty-five, has lived at the 
mission all his life. His father was a 
catechist and a carpenter here. Yinda at- 
tended primary and secondary school 
and taught for a few years. Then, be- 
coming aware of the great need for med- 
ical service among his people, he decided 
to enter the hospital as a student medical 
assistant. He had a natural aptitude for 
this career, advanced regularly from 
grade to grade until he was doing major 
surgery. He is a church elder and treas- 
urer. One of his ten children, Nyoth 
James, is attending a government lycée 
in Yaoundé, the capital of Cameroun, 
and hopes to enter medical school in 
France or the United States. 


Yinda’s training 

Yinda himself began his training, as do 
all medical assistants at Sakbaveme and 
Elat, by learning the principles of first 
aid and the techniques of sterilizing in- 
struments. He soaked up more medical 
information from textbooks, lectures, and 
a library of medical journals in both 
French and English. Classroom demon- 
strations—in chemistry, physiology, and 
anatomy, and later in pharmacology and 
therapeutics—were combined with prac- 
tical experience as a doctor's assistant at 
the bedside and at the operating table. 

This is a long program. The student 
progresses through five periods of three 
years each—fifteen years in all—taking 
examinations every three years in order 
to qualify for the next level. He is paid 
for his services during this time, how- 
ever, and receives increases as he moves 
from lower to higher grades. 

The “bush medical schools” have their 
shortcomings, of course. Anatomy is 
taught without the dissection of human 
cadavers, since no Cameroun family 
would let a body go unclaimed or permit 
this use of it. Students dissect an occa- 
sional monkey, observe living human 
anatomy at the operating table, and oth- 
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erwise rely on charts, plaster models, 
and skeletons, imported from the United 
States to avoid superstitions regarding 
local sources, But the quality of the 
instruction is good. The missionary doc- 
tors who do the teaching are all highly 
qualified men. 

The infirmier’s first experience as a 
surgical assistant comes in his fourth 
vear of training, but not until he has 
entered his ninth vear is he permitted 
to do simple operations independently. 
Advanced surgical’ techniques are ac- 
quired only during the fifth three-year 
period, at which time the trainee is rated 
as a first-class medical assistant. 

For the trained medical assistant, as 
well as for the missionary doctor, it is 
also important to know when not to op- 
erate. “Here in Cameroun everyone 
wants to be operated on,” Dr. Jack E. 
Payne of the Elat staff remarked. “If you 
tell them they don’t need an operation, 
they ll tear their hair and roll on the 
ground. Especially the Bamileke, who 
come from two hundred miles north. An 
operation makes the trip worth while.” 

Although the operations are performed 
in new concrete and tile-floored surgical 
units, the typical ward buildings of the 
Cameroun mission hospitals are small 
mud-brick structures with dirt floors and 
roofs of thatch or corrugated iron. Each 
ward contains ten to fourteen wooden, 
rope-spring beds, lined up a foot apart. 
Scattered around and under the beds are 
the simple miscellany of the African 
household—black iron cooking pots, 
white enamel basins with bright red 
flower decorations, lengths of sugar cane, 
potatoes and other tubers, clusters of 
bright orange palm nuts, and that ubiq- 
uitous staple of West African diet, 
ground manioc tightly wrapped in ba- 
nana leaves. The patients’ women rela- 
tives do much of the nursing and prepare 
the food. A pleasant chatter fills a nearby 
cookshed as eight or ten of them peel, 
chop, grind, and then cook their stew or 
peanut gravy over their small individual 
fires. 

There are two hundred ward beds at 
Sakbayeme, three hundred at Elat. Most 
of them are the simple wooden frames 
for which patients bring their own blan- 
kets, and for them no charge is made. At 
Sakbayeme about a quarter of the beds 
are metal, and for these the patients 
pay one hundred Cameroun francs 
(about forty cents) a day. In Elat the 
patient may rent a mattress for about 
forty cents. Theoretically, the patient 
pays for medicines, laboratory work, 
X-rays, and surgery, but if the cost is 
more than he can afford, he is charged 















less. About 15 to 20 per cent of the work 
is charity. 

One hospital we visited—at Metet —hag > 
in addition to its wards a modern build 
ing with twenty private rooms, complete” 
with crank beds, flush toilets, and show. 7 
ers. These cost 450 francs a day (about 7 
$1.87). However, when we were there 
the building was completely empty. Eu. 
ropeans and Americans sometimes oe) 
cupy it, but the Africans seldom see a 
reason to pay so much for the extra c¢ 
forts. Ward charges of forty-two cents a7 
day for a plain bed and mattress are more” 
in line with a working man’s wages, 
about seventy-seven cents a day. 

In every hospital we saw people af. 
flicted with the tropical diseases and 
nutritional deficiencies which are the 
common burden of so many underdevek 
oped parts of the world. Although the 
World Health Organization is helping” 
the Cameroun government combat ma-_ 
laria with mosquito-spraying campaigns, 
the disease continues to exact a heavy toll 
of sickness and death. At Sakbayeme, 
wrapped in a frayed blanket, lay a list- 
less, emaciated baby suffering from a 
malarial infection of the brain, 

“A third of the babies here are born 
with malaria,” Dr. Foster told us, “and patie 
cerebral malaria is one of the main causes 
of infant mortality. This child is doubly 
unfortunate because her mother had ne- 


phritis, her milk had dried up, and the 


nursi 
soutl 





child was starving when she was brought New 
in.” The baby was receiving quinine by stall 
injection. som 
to d 

Cameroun ailments met 
In another building we saw a Bamileke vide 
tribesman with a stomach ulcer, a fre- be f 
quent ailment among the Bamilekes and all t 
the Basa, perhaps because of some die- thos 
tary factor. Anemia is also widespread pho 
in the Cameroun. Most of the people T 
don’t eat enough protein. They can’t raise pha 
cattle in the forested south because ani- gin 
mal sleeping sickness, carried by tsetse mit 
flies, kills them off. And they horde their eml 
sheep, goats, and chickens for special wo! 
feast days or as wealth to buy wives. and 
Hookworm, which produces internal Th 
bleeding, is another cause of anemia. pip 
Fortunately, modern medicines have par 
almost eliminated the organism of human pal 
sleeping sickness here, But the range of the 
other ailments is broad—tuberculosis, ma 
elephantiasis, venereal diseases, tropical inv 
ulcers, leprosy, severely disabling arthri- tiss 
tis, and intestinal parasites in such vol- tin 
ume that the hospitals make up worm fro 
medicine by the gallon. tie 
As a weapon in the tropics’ continual ma 


battle against intestinal diseases, Dr. 
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Mrs. Helen Whiley, who supervises the 
nursing at Ndjazeng leprosy colony in 
southern Cameroun, dispenses DDS pills to 
patients in breezeway of hospital clinic. 


Newman made a strong plea for the in- 
stallation of simple sanitary privies. “If 
someone would just send over machines 
to drill a few thousand ten-inch holes six 
meters deep,” he remarked, “and pro- 
vide concrete covers for them, this would 
be far cheaper than the cost of treating 
all the patients with worms and burying 
those who die of dysenteries and ty- 
phoid.” 

The medical campaign against ele- 
phantiasis is fought at several levels, be- 
ginning with the mosquitoes that trans- 
mit the filaria worm in its microscopic 
embryo form. Heavy infestations of the 
worms cause repeated bouts of high fever 
and eventually block the lymph system. 
The mission doctors use penicillin and 
piperazine compounds to combat the 
parasites in the patient, and surgery as a 
palliative in the disfiguring stages of 
the illness. The first operation Dr. New- 
man performed on the day we arrived 
involved cutting away swollen, diseased 
tissue from the leg of an elephantiasis vic- 
tim and grafting new skin borrowed 
from the patient’s thigh. Another pa- 
tient’s leg, as yet unoperated, was esti- 
mated to contain at least twenty pounds 
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During “clinic day” in the 


of the tumorlike swelling. 

Toothaches are as painful in Africa as 
in America, and Dr. Ted Shanks and his 
assistants operate an eight-chair clinic at 
Elat, which is full most of the time. 


Leprosy 

Vigorous use of the sulfone drugs by 
the missionary doctors has sharply re- 
duced the leprosy problem in this part of 
Cameroun. Fifteen years ago some 1,200 
persons occupied the leprosy colony at 
Ndjazeng, fifty miles south of Elat. To- 
day only 250 live in its little houses, 
whose mud, brick, or gray bark walls 
are set off by red and purple bougain- 
villaea. Directing the colony when we 
visited it were the Reverend Albert E. 
Whiley and his wife, Helen, a registered 
nurse. In the twelve years the Whileys 
have been here, 3,400 patients have been 
treated, and more than half of them have 
been discharged with their disease ar- 
rested. Mrs. Whiley has contributed 
much to their rehabilitation by regularly 
bathing and soaking the leprosy victims’ 
feet in solutions that would heal and 
toughen the skin and thus reduce the 
chances of destructive injury. 


Cameroun village of Nkoumajap Fong, Dr. Austin R. Wolfe 
takes a break from examining and treating patients to relax with villagers. 
Thatched-roof medical building was erected by Cameroun Presbyterian Church. The 
physician serves nine “bush clinics’ as well as 180-bed mission hospital at Metet. 








































Following the Whileys about the 
grounds at a gay, rolling gait was their 
three-year-old pet gorilla, Suzy. Her 
predecessor, whom they kept for six 
years, was sold to a Los Angeles zoo for 
$1,500, with which they bought an elec- 
tric generator for the colony. 

Patients have given names to different 
sections of this pleasant village—“Sea” 
and “Trees” and “Treemat,” a shortened 
version of “a good place to lay your 
sleeping mat down under the trees.” 

Beneath the placid exterior, however, 
one frequently finds inner turmoil, for the 
treatment of leprosy is a slow process. In 
the shade of a thatch roof we met a hand- 
some man of thirty-five, who was weav- 
ing a fishnet. He greeted us smilingly; in 
halting English he explained that he was 
a pastor from the coastal town of Kribi, 
and had only recently discovered he had 
leprosy. Although distressed at having 
to leave his wife and six children, he had 
decided to come to Ndjazeng, for he real- 
ized this was the best way to check the 
disease and avoid infecting the children. 
But, as the Whileys told us, he was wor- 
ried about his family’s support and his 
children’s education now that his $62-a- 
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MISSION AND MEDICINE 
IN CAMEROUN 


(Continued from page 37) 


month salary as a pastor had stopped. 
The fraternal workers were searching for 
some way to supplement the small 
amount he makes from the fishnets and 
from teaching English classes at the 
colony. 

Medical care at Ndjazeng is not con- 
fined entirely to leprosy. Several years 
ago, the Whileys told us, a man named 
N’geema, walking with his wife along a 
forest path to their garden, was suddenly 
attacked and gored by an elephant. In- 
stead of rushing away or stomping on his 
victim, the elephant just stood over him. 
N’geema, in an agony of pain, his abdo- 
men ripped open and his intestines ex- 
posed, dared not move for fear the 
excited beast would finish him off. 

His wife, who had jumped behind a 
tree, managed after some time to slip 
away to the village for help. When the 
villagers returned, they found the ele- 
phant still so close to its victim that they 
were afraid to frighten it. Finally, after 
N’geema had lain there for six hours, the 
elephant ambled off. His friends then 
wrapped the wounded man in a blanket 
and carried him to a bus and thence to 
Ndjazeng. 

“Dr. Wallace Dietrich, the physician 
stationed at the colony, was sick with 
jaundice at the time,” Mrs. Whiley re- 
called, “but he went over to the clinic to 
direct the man’s surgical care. I gave the 
patient ether, and a medical assistant 
sutured the gaping wound. With strepto- 
mycin, penicillin, and two blood trans- 
fusions, we pulled him through.” 


Superstitions 

If the lives of the people are touched 
by the wild beasts of the forest, many 
are even more profoundly affected by 
the dark superstitions that lurk there. 
When a man walking home from his gar- 
den finds a piece of “bush rope” (a pli- 
able vine) lying across his path, he knows 
he’s going to be sick. And such is the 
power of suggestion that he often does 
become sick. 

A row of seven beans, found in an 
African nursing student’s bed, threw a 
whole dormitory into hysteria. An en- 
emy of the student had cast a spell. Not 
until Betty Newman brushed the beans 
away and rearranged all the beds would 
the girls sleep in the building again. 

Adding to the doctors’ problems is the 
belief in akae, a sort of hex or prohibi- 
tion. A mother may be told by a village 
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elder that her child must never eat a cer- 
tain food, or he will die. Sometimes this 
is an essential part of the diet, and the 
child denied it may suffer from a nutri- 
tional deficiency all its life. The courage 
required to disregard such warnings is 
something Westerners can scarcely com- 
prehend. 


One woman’s ‘akae’ 

Recently a young woman whose akae 
was cassava, the common manioc, pro- 
fessed to the Cameroun Presbyterian 
Church her desire’to become a Christian. 
The Church has been wholly African 
since January, 1958, so it was a commit- 
tee of her own people who questioned 
her before admitting her to membership. 

“If you are truly a Christian,” they 
said, “you will have faith enough to go 
against this akae.” They sent out for some 
cassava, placed it before her, and waited 
for her to eat it. The girl’s struggle was 
apparent to everyone. Time and again, 
she took the food into her hand and lifted 
it toward her lips. She seemed on the 
verge of fainting. Finally she thrust it 
into her mouth, swallowed, and waited. 
Nothing, of course, happened, And when 
a few days later she was still in good 
health, the girl’s joy was complete. 

An encouraging sign of medical prog- 
ress in Cameroun is the spread of the 
mission’s “bush clinics.” Communities 
are continually asking the Cameroun 
Presbyterian Church to set up more of 
them. The Church has agreed to estab- 
lish ten new clinics a year if each village 
will provide the dispensary building and 
a house for the resident assistant or in- 
firmier. 

One of the newest clinics organized 
under this arrangement is at the village 
of Nkoumajap Fong, “the place of the 
dead white tree,” which we saw during 
our visit to Metet, the last medical mis- 
sion station on our Cameroun itinerary. 
The clinic is one of nine outposts served 
by Dr. Austin Wolfe, veteran missionary 
physician and surgeon in charge of the 
work at Metet. We drove out there with 
Dr. and Mrs. Wolfe; Miss Margaret 
Burkwall, a nurse who came to Metet in 
1952 from China; and a medical assist- 
ant, M’vongo André. 

As we arrived in the Wolfes’ jeep, we 
were at once surrounded by a crowd of 
patients, mostly women and children, 
who had been waiting in the hot sun. 
They lined up at the dispensary window, 
where André pricked their fingers for 
hemoglobin and malaria tests. Nearly all 
were anemic to some degree, many quite 
seriously. Malaria parasites appeared in 
the blood corpuscles of several. 


There was the usual variety of medical 
complaints, but most of the women came 
for pelvic examinations. “They are either 
going to have babies,” explained Mr. 
Wolfe, “or they want to know why they 
don’t have them.” Of sixty women exam. 
ined that afternoon, thirty-five were hap. 
pily pregnant, and twenty-five were 
troubled because they were not. 

The first patient had had three chil. 
dren, one of whom had died. She had 
weaned her last baby in 1958, but for 
three years had not become pregnant, 
“Why?” she asked. In her case the reason 
was not immediately clear, but all too 
often the cause of sterility here is gon- 
orrhea. The next two patients were child- 
less. It is difficult for a Westerner to grasp 
the supreme tragedy of being childless 
in Cameroun. All life is family centered, 
No orphan without physical or mental 
defect goes unwanted or unadopted. In- 
deed, if he is adopted by one person, he 
is in effect adopted by the whole village 
or clan, and village elders may hold many 
palavers about him. 


Children equal wealth 

A man’s importance and wealth are to 
a large extent determined by the number 
of his children. The Cameroun govern- 
ment pays a subsidy of three hundred 
francs a month for each child. Then a 
man’s daughter will, at marriageable age, 
bring him bride wealth, and his sons are 
bound by tribal customs to contribute a 
share of their game, crops, or profits. A 
woman, too, looks to her sons for support 
in her old age. So the one who cannot 
bear children is indeed unhappy. 

None of Cameroun’s health problems 
is easy to solve. But young Africa’s spirit 
was reflected by a schoolyard full of 
youngsters we passed as we drove back 
into the mission compound at Metet. 
They were marching like young soldiers 
and singing like young patriots: 


En avant, en avant, 
En avant, chers Camerounais, 
Faisons progresser notre pays... 


(Forward, forward, 
Forward, dear Camerounians, 
Let us make our country progress. ..) 


The forward movement toward better 
health is one that must overcome eco- 
nomic, educational,+and cultural ob- 
stacles. The American Presbyterian 
medical workers have long been leaders 
in this effort, and now it is their hope 
that many more young Camerounians 
will be moved by a Christian desire to 
help their fellow countrymen and their 
new country to achieve this goal. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





From Boy to Man 


A Raisin in the Sun was a funny, mov- 
ing, and skillfully acted play which won 
the New York Drama Critics Circle 
award in 1959. It has been reworked as 
a movie that turns out to be even more 
funny, moving, and, if possible, more 
skillfully acted. Were the Oscar nomina- 
tions to be closed now, it would win 
everything. 

The playwright, Lorraine Hansberry, 
has done a wily screenplay that makes 
effective use of the camera, and has made 
it possible for director Daniel Petrie to 
translate the values of a stage play into 
the idiom of a movie theater. 

The bare story line would indicate that 
A Raisin in the Sun is about a lower mid- 
dle class Negro family in Chicago which 
uses a $10,000 life insurance payment to 
buy a house in the suburbs. Plot compli- 
cations arise as the man of the house 
foolishly loses most of this money in a 
business investment. A representative of 
the neighborhood into which the family 
is due to move offers the family a good- 
sized cash settlement to stay away. This 
offer is refused, accepted, then finally re- 
fused again. The family does move. 

For the wife of the family, moving into 
that new house, or rather moving out of 
the tenement apartment, is the principal 
issue alive in the movie. She says at one 
point: “I'll work. . . . I'll work twenty 
hours a day in all the kitchens in Chicago. 
... Ill strap my baby on my back if I 
have to and scrub all the floors in Amer- 
ica and wash all the sheets in America if 





Sidney Poitier, Ruby Dee, Diane Sands, 
and Claudia McNeil drive out for a look 
at their newly purchased home, and be- 
gin to realize with hope and appre- 
hension the significance of their forth- 
coming move—in “A Raisin in the Sun.” 
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I have to—but we got to move. ... We got 
to get out of here... .” 
Apparently the housing issue is pre- 


dominant for the other members of the} 


family, the aged mother, the sister, and 
the man and wife’s little boy. They all 
want to move. But with a great deal of 
subtlety the movie shows that moving is 
not so important as pride, or integrity. 
The play finally reveals its true nature 
in the last scene when the father-hus- 
band-son, played brilliantly by Sidney 
Poitier, suddenly grows all the way up 
from boy to man. He says to the man who 
has come to pay him off for not moving 
into the suburbs: “Well—we are very 
plain people. . . .1 mean—I have worked 
as a chauffeur most of my life—and my 
wife here, she does domestic work in 
people’s kitchens. So does my mother. I 
mean—we are plain people. . . . And—uh 
—well, my father, well, he was a laborer 
most of his life. . . . My father almost 
beat a man to death once because this 
man called him a bad name or some- 
thing, you know what I mean?” . . . “Well, 
what I mean is that we come from people 
who had a lot of pride. I mean—we are 
very proud people. And that’s my sister 
over there, and she’s going to be a doctor 
—and we are very proud. ...” [Starting 
to cry and facing the man eye to eye.] 
“What I am telling you is that we called 
you over here to tell you that we are 
very proud and that this is—this is my 
son, who makes the sixth generation of 
our family in this country, and that we 
have all thought about your offer, and 
we have decided to move into our house 
because my father—my father—he earned 
it. We don’t want to make no trouble for 
nobody or fight no causes—but we will 
try to be good neighbors. That's all we 
got to say. We don’t want your money.” 

Presbyterians, whose General Assem- 
bly has pronounced strongly and favor- 
ably on open occupancy, will not find 
that the movie is essentially a housing 
story either. They will find the family 
sequences hilarious. They will find in the 
characters the ordinary amounts of good- 
ness and littleness, mixed according to a 
standard blend, And they will come to 
honor the treasuring of integrity even 
above money. It is a fine movie for Pres- 
byterians to see. 

It can be enthusiastically recom- 
mended for everybody old enough to un- 
derstand the basic story line. Let's just 
flip all the stops: It is a great movie. 


BULLETIN 


BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted Presbyterian churches. 
Church boards and age 


re mcies, ministers, am 
publishers of books for Presb 





A yterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
te name and ad- 


payable in advance. Com: 
ife box number is 


dress or a Presbyterian 
counted as three words. 





Out-of-print books located! No matter 
how old or how long out-of-print. Pro- 
fessional staff. “Name the book—we'll find 
it for you.” All authors, subjects—fiction 
or non-fiction. Free search—courteous 
service—no obligation on your part. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. PL, 
Union City, New Jersey. 





Tour Scandinavia and Northern Europe 
including London, Edinburg, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Berlin, Paris. July 1- 
22, First Class. Write Dr. Robert M. Young, 
First Presbyterian Church, Akron 4, Ohio. 





Imitation of Christ by Thomas A’Kempis. 
Enjoy this spiritual classic of all Chris- 
tians. Consoling gift for shut-ins. $2.75 
postpaid. Comfort Sales, Dept. 7-PL, 
Mentcle, Pa. 





Books located. Any subject, any author, 
title, or year published, without obligation 
to buy. Price comparison encouraged. 
Brainard Books, Box 444-PL, La Grange, 
Illinois. 





Christian Education Director needed by 
sizable Presbyterian Church, Chicago sub- 
urban area. Prefer B. A. with administra- 
tiye training. Box 125, Presbyterian Life, 
130 So. Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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NIMROD CAMPER 





populate it! 


Nimrod vacationing costs little more than staying home. 
No motel bills! No restaurant bills! Sleeps 4-6 in snug, 
up-off-the-ground comfort. Tows so easily you'll forget 
it’s there. Pops open in 3-5 minutes, giving big 11’ x 8’ 
room—6’ 2” high. © Rent or buy a Nimrod for vaca- 
tion freedom, comfort and adventure. The family will 
love it! The budget can take it! Write for FREE color 


Ni ROD Equipment Division, 


Ward Mfg., Inc., 2558 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, 0. 
Please send literature and dealer location. 





Name 





Address 





City State 
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. « » in your family and 
personal life. Daily devo- 
tions, as found in THE 
UPPER ROOM, can open 
the doorway to spiritual 
satisfaction, more mean- 


ingful Christian experi- 
ences, and true family 
unity. - 


Write for your copy of 
THE UPPER ROOM today. 
Single copy, 15¢. Bi- 
monthly subscriptions — 
1 year - $1, 3 years - $2. 
Ten or more copies to one 
address, 7¢ each. Address 


Dept. 2 


rid’s most widely used 
evotional guide 

38 Editions — 32 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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10th ANNUAL PRESBYTERIAN 


ALASKA 
CRUISE TOUR 


19 DAYS — DEPART JULY 23, 1961 
INCLUDING BANFF, LAKE LOUISE 
ST PL 





| For a happy vacation, long or short, come to 


THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Owned and operated 91 yous by a Presby- 

terian family. Modern app Delici 

meals—Spaci gr ds—C ete swimming 

pool—Ne | bar. Booklet and rates upon applice- 

tion. 











HAUSER BROTHERS 








Pews, Pulpit & Chancel 


FURNITURE 
FOLDING Cains 
FOLDING TABLES 


write FOR “REQUIRED 
FREE CATALOG 






REDINGTON & CO. 








INC. 
VICTORY PKWY. & MACMILLAN CINCINNATI (6). OHIO) 





DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 















In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a “tradition” for 92 years. No 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
on Sunday. 300 comfortable rooms. 
Generous and tasty meals. 7500 
acres mountain property. Private 
lake. American Plan. Family rates 
Special package rates in spring and 
fall. Open April 14 to late October. 





Write for booklet IM from Smiley Brothers, Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Lake Mohonk Mountain House 











THE BUOYANT LIFE 
OF HENRY BARRACLOUGH 


(Continued from page 9) 


| 

| used now to reach large crowds. He had 
to preach to an audience of 12,000 per- 
sons without any help from an amplify- 
ing system. This meant that he couldn't 
speak too rapidly; instead, he went 
rather slowly and deliberately and con- 
sequently was far less emotional in his 
preaching than Graham. 

“Chapman’s sermons were more than 
85 per cent illustrative and were not con- 
structed in such a fashion as to get his 
audience ‘all worked up.’ His talks were 
not filled with quite as many shouting 
appeals as I've heard Billy Graham—at 
least in his earlier years—use.” 

J. Wilbur Chapman made a Presbyte- 
rian out of the Congregationalist Barra- 
clough. Soon after his arrival in the 
United States in 1914, Barrie, along with 
several other permanent members of the 
team, united with the North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Pastor of this prominent church was 
the Reverend Richard Orme Flynn, who 
was, as Barrie describes him, “a real fa- 
ther in God to half a dozen of us on the 
team.” 

Dr. Flynn maintained a lifelong inter- 
est in the young men who were associ- 
ated with Dr. Chapman, and Barrie 
remained a member of the Atlanta con- 
gregation (which was affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.) until 
1921, when he became a member of the 
Tioga Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia, with his wife-to-be and her parents. 

Almost immediately after he joined 
the Tioga Church, he was elected a dea- 
con, and in 1923 was ordained a ruling 
elder, assuming the place on the session 
vacated by the death of his father-in-law. 

In addition to carrying out his duties 
as a ruling elder and choirmaster, he 
served as superintendent of the inter- 
mediate department in the church school 
and later he became general superin- 
tendent. 

Presently, he and Mrs. Barraclough 
are active members of the Ashbourne 
Presbyterian Church in Elkins Park, a 
Philadelphia suburb avhere they make 
their home. 

It was at a summer Bible conference 
at Northfield, Massachusetts, in 1915 that 
Barrie first met Miss J. Isabell (Dolly) 
Rosenberger. He and Dolly kept renew- 
ing their friendship over the next three 
summers, both of them managing during 
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that time to attend the Northfield con- 


ference. 

in 1918, the draft caught up with 
Barrie, and, while stationed at Camp 
Dix, he took every opportunity to visit 
in the Rosenbergers’ Philadelphia home. 


Dolly and Barrie’s engagement was 


announced in February of 1918 prior to” 


the departure of Regimental Sergeant- 
Major Barraclough for overseas service 
with the 78th Division. Barrie returned 
from Europe in 1919 and made his home 
in Philadelphia. On November 9, 1921, 
he and Dolly were united in holy ‘wed- 
lock in the Tioga Presbyterian Church. 

After his return from duty in France 
with the AEF, Barrie sought and landed 
a job with the United States Army Engi- 
neers, whose offices were located in the 
Witherspoon Building, then, as now, the 
location of the Office of the General As- 
sembly, 

On the first day of his new job, Barrie, 
in need of a haircut, visited the Wither- 
spoon Building barbershop. Into the shop 
came the Reverend Dr. George May, 
who was then the secretary of the Per- 
manent Committee on Evangelism for 
the Presbyterian Church, Dr. May, who 
had succeeded Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
in this post, remembered the young 
pianist whom he had met in the com- 
pany of Chapman and Alexander. 

Upon inquiry, he discovered that Bar- 
rie did not yet have a head start on his 
new job and offered to hire him as a pri- 
vate secretary at double the salary he 








was receiving from the Army Engineers. 
Barrie accepted eagerly, and six weeks 
later—on the day after Labor Day, 1919 
—he began his long period of service with 
the Presbyterian Church. 

In 1920, the 132nd General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church was sched- 
uled to meet in Philadelphia, It had been 
predetermined that the Reverend Sam- 
uel S. Palmer, pastor of the Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church in Columbus, Ohio, 
was to be elected Moderator of that As- 
sembly. Dr. Palmer, who was a friend 
of Dr. May, asked him if there was any- 
one in Philadelphia who could help with 
the minutes of the Assembly and with 
parliamentary procedure. Dr. May re- 
sponded, “I have the young fellow work- 
ing for me.” 

Dr. Palmer then requested permission 
to use the services of Henry Barraclough 
to aid him on the Assembly platform. As 
Barrie wryly observes, “And I’ve been 
there ever since.” 


The Stated Clerk of that Assembly 
was the Reverend Dr. William Henry 
Roberts, who, at that time, was quite 
ill. The whole burden of recording the 
minutes of the Assembly’s proceedings 
and of unsnarling the parliamentary 
knots fell to the inexperienced journal 
clerk. Barrie reports—with no little pride 
—that this was the first time that the 
minutes of an Assembly had been typed 
and presented to the Assembly on the 
last day of its sessions, complete for 
printing. 


Henry Barraclough approaches a typewriter and a musical instrument with equal enthusiasm. He can type ninety words a minute, 








With merger proposals in the limelight 
as they will be at the 173rd General 
Assembly this year in Buffalo—Barrie’s 
last—it is of interest to note in passing 
that it was at the 1920 Assembly—Bar- 
rie’s first—that the merger of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. and the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church was 
consummated. 


During the forty-one years that 
Henry Barraclough has served as journal 
clerk of General Assembly meetings, a 
number of incidents of a “historical” and 
a “hysterical” nature have taken place. 

Barrie is a storyteller, and here follow, 
in his own words, some of his memories 
of General Assemblies and personalities 
of the past. 

“One of the most interesting incidents 
in which I was particeps criminis oc- 
curred at the 1926 Assembly at Balti- 
more, of which President W. O. Thomp- 
son of Ohio State University was 
Moderator. This was the period of the 
controversy relating to the creation of 
one board of control at Princeton Semi- 
nary. The Reverend Dr. Albert J. Mc- 
Cartney came to me and said that if his 
brother, the Reverend Dr. Clarence 
McCartney, debated the matter, he (Al- 
bert) wished to follow him immediately, 
and would I arrange with the Moderator 
for him (Albert) to be recognized at 
once. This was done, and Albert, on 
getting to the platform, said: “Mr. Mod- 
erator, Fathers and Brethren, and 
Brother Clarence, There is only one thing 


often plays organ for General Assembly devotions. Composer of over 150 hymns, he wrote the well-known “Ivory Palaces.” 
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THE BUOYANT LIFE OF 
HENRY BARRACLOUGH 


(Continued from page 41) 


wrong with my brother, and that is that 
he has never married and, therefore, 
doesn’t know the art of compromise.’ 
“Another dramatic General Assembly 
was the defeat of William Jennings Bryan 
for the moderatorship by President 
Charles F. Wishart of The College of 
Wooster. However, Mr. 
elected to the General Council and 
seemed to enjoy his service. In fact, he 
invited the members of the Council—in 
which invitation I was included as re- 
cording secretary—to what proved to be 
Mr. Bryan’s last birthday party. The 
Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, sev- 
eral Ambassadors, Senators, and Con- 
gressmen were present at the party in 
the Lafayette Hotel in Washington, D.C, 
The speeches about Mr. Bryan that eve- 
ning were most eloquent. At midnight we 
all rose to toast his birthday—in ice water. 


Bryan was 


“Memory always says ‘There were 
giants in the earth in those days.’ And, of 
course, it is true that few men have 
equaled the stature of Robert E. Speer, 
one of the greatest of missionary states- 
men; or William O. Thompson, a man 
of rare wisdom and encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, and yet of such practical drive that 
he built a building every year of his 
presidency at Ohio State; or Lewis Sey- 
mour Mudge, who, as Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, bridged the gap 
between the horse-and-buggy age and 
the modern mechanized methods of of- 
fice operation; or John Timothy Stone, 
who was chairman of the special com- 
mittee on the reorganization and con- 
solidation of the boards and agencies. 

“In my stretch of service, every stated 
clerkship of synods and presbyteries has 
changed; every president of all our 
church-related colleges; every president 
of the theological seminaries; every ma- 
jor office of all boards and agencies; 
every active theological professor—there 
being a few remaining alive as emeriti.” 

Henry Barraclough has served ably 
under three Stated Clerks of the General 
Assembly: first as manager of the As- 
sembly’s office until the reorganization 
of the boards and agencies in 1923; then 
as manager of the Department of Admin- 
istration until 1952. In that year he was 
appointed Assistant Stated Clerk. Since 
1958 he has been Associate Stated Clerk. 
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His longest association was with the 
Reverend Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge 
from 1921 to 1938. Following Dr. 
Mudge’s retirement, the Reverend Dr. 
William Barrow Pugh was elected Clerk 
of the Assembly. His tragic death in an 
automobile accident occurred in 1950. 


At the 163rd General Assembly in 
1951 at Cincinnati, Ohio, the Reverend 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake was elected 
successor to Dr. Pugh. Barrie recalls the 
election proceedings with a great deal 
of emotion, for it was on that occasion 
that he was nominated from the floor as 
a candidate for the office of Stated Clerk. 

A member of the delegation from the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia placed the 
name of Henry Barraclough in nomina- 
tion. Barrie asked for the privilege of 
the floor to make a personal statement 
and declined the nomination, 

“In the forty-one years that I have at- 
tended General Assemblies,” he recalls, 
“I have never seen an Assembly go on 
such an emotional jag. The commission- 
ers applauded me for nearly five minutes 
after I had declined.” 

In 1959 the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
sought to endorse him as its favorite son 
candidate for the moderatorship of the 
{71st General Assembly, but again he 
declined this honor. 

Barrie has never occupied a prominent 
place in the ecumenical movement in 
which his Church has engaged so ar- 
dently over the years. He has, however, 
taken an active part in the work of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance and was on 
the inside of all the Presbyterian Church’s 
discussions on Church union. He was the 
amanuensis for the drafting committee 
for the plan of union which brought into 
being The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. in 1958. 

Besides his duties as journal clerk at 
Assembly meetings, he has “stenoged” 
many of the meetings of the special com- 
mittees of the General Assembly. He has 
also served as financial secretary for the 
Department of Chaplains and Service 
Personnel. 

In his several capacities in the office 
of the General Assembly, Barrie has been 
“on the inside” of any number of im- 
portant things that have happened in the 
Church in the past forty-two years. He 
says: “In spite of my intimate knowledge 
of persons and events, I have never lost 
faith in the Church, even though I have 
seen it make errors in judgment and allow 
itself to be torn and twisted by pressures 
from all sides.” 


Barrie's ability to follow the rather 
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complex proceedings of General Assem. 
bly sessions is almost legendary. A story 
which has gone the rounds is that he jg 
able to write the minutes of a day’s ses. 
sions the night before. He denies this, 
saying that it all started at a recent As. 
sembly when on the afternoon of the 
last day—a day when the reports are very 
pro forma—the order of business was all 
“butchered up.” He announced to the 
assembled commissioners that he had 
all of the business of that session written 
before it began, but that because the 
docket had been tinkered with, he would 


have to do his minutes all over again, 


Because his job has always been of a 
sedentary nature, he has been zealous 
about getting a proper amount of exer- 
cise, For a number of years he played 
quite a creditable game of squash. For 
two years in succession he was the run- 
ner-up for the Penn Athletic Club's 
championship, where he managed to get 
in at least three games a week. 

Recently, friends of Henry Barra- 
clough were given an opportunity to pay 
him honor on the occasion of his im- 
pending retirement, which takes place 
in September of 1961. Tributes flowed in 
from all parts of the country, especially 
from executives and stated clerks of syn- 
ods and presbyteries with whom he has 
had close contact over the years. To a 
man they expressed their love and affec- 
tion for him as a person, as well as heart- 
felt gratitude for the many official serv- 
ices he has performed on their behalf. 


It is appropriate that this account of 
the life and works of Henry Barraclough 
be brought to a close with a personal 
tribute from the Reverend Dr, Eugene 
Carson Blake, his immediate superior, 
and a man with whom he has been 
closely associated for nearly ten years. 

Dr. Blake says, “The three words that 
describe Barrie are skill, versatility, and 
devotion. Organist, squash champion, 
stenographer, speed typist—so fast that 
the machine is pressed to keep up with 
him—these are a few of his physical skills. 
Composer, lay theologian, ecclesiastical 
lawyer, administrative expert, Bible stu- 
dent (he taught himself Greek to be able 
to read the New Testament as it ought 
to be read), wide reader in all fields—this 
man’s interests and skills are as wide as 
the world. But it is the devotion of these 
powers and gifts to his Lord Jesus Christ 
which more than anything else has made 
him an inspiration to his colleagues 
through the years.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Betsey Mann Collins 
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Change for a Nickel 


Larry Wilson clutched his quarter al- 
lowance firmly in one hand as he waited 
for the light to change at the busy inter- 
section. 

“Ten cents for the carrot seeds,” he 
was figuring, “five cents for a popsicle, 
and a dime for church school.” He had 
just enough. 

The light turned green, and Larry 
walked across the street with the other 
Saturday-morning shoppers. 

“Mom'll be pleased about the carrots,” 
he predicted. He went into the store that 
sold garden supplies and stood by the 
seed counter. “Besides, it'll save money 
for food for Sandy.” Sandy was his pet 
rabbit. 

A salesman finally waited on Larry, 
and the boy paid for the package of 
carrot seeds with his quarter. 

“Here’s your change, young man,” the 
salesman said as he handed him a dime 
and a nickel, 

“Thank you,” replied Larry, who was 
wishing he could afford to buy a package 
of lettuce seeds for his class’s garden 
project. 

He walked down the block to the ice- 
cream store. “This sure is my favorite 
store,” he was thinking as he looked up 
at the woman behind the counter. He 
noticed that her eyes were red and her 
face looked worried. 

“I want an orange popsicle, please,” 
he said, holding. out the nickel. 

Reaching into the freezer, the sales- 
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woman brought out the popsicle and 
gave it to Larry. He turned to leave. 

“Wait, sonny. Here’s your change,” 
she said as she handed him two dimes. 

“But—” Larry hesitated, looking down 
at the money in his hand, She had made 
a mistake, of course. 

Just as he started to return the money, 
a man asked for a chocolate milk shake. 
The saleswoman began mixing it, and 
Larry, still undecided about what to do, 
walked to the door. 

“It'll be nice to take the lettuce seeds 
to school on Monday,” he was thinking 
as he started out the door. No one knew 
that the woman had given him the money 
—she probably thought he had paid her 
with a quarter. “Maybe she won't ever 
miss it,” he tried to convince himself. 

Somehow he couldn't make himself 
walk into the garden store again and buy 
the lettuce seeds. And the popsicle didn’t 
taste as good as usual on the way home. 
Even patting Sandy’s thick white fur 
wasn’t as much fun as it had been. 

At the lunch table, after dessert, 
Father turned to Larry. “I’m sorry we 
didn’t get started on the garden this 
morning, Son, but some unexpected busi- 
ness came up, Want to ride along to the 
garden store with me now? We need a 
new spade.” 

Larry jumped up, anxious to tell Dad 
about the carrot seeds he had bought to 
surprise Mother. 

“That's fine, Larry,” his father said as 


he drove the car into the parking area 
near the group of stores. Passing the ice- 
cream store, Larry wondered if the 
woman had found out yet about her 
mistake. The uncertainty took away the 
excitement of going with Daddy and 
buying the new spade. 

Then his father surprised him by ask- 
ing the clerk for a set of garden tools the 
right size for Larry. 

Larry’s face broke into a big grin. 

“A gardener needs tools, doesn’t he?” 
asked Father, handing the salesman a 
ten-dollar bill. 

The man started to ring up the sale 
on the cash register, Then his eyebrows 
went up in surprise. “Look here, Mr. 
Wilson—two stuck together. These new 
bills cause a lot of trouble.” 

“Whew, thank vou, Mr. Sloane. I'll 
have to watch that, won't I?” replied 
Dad with a grateful smile. 

Out on the sidewalk, Father said, “It’s 
wonderful to do business with a man 
like that—honest as the day is long. To- 
morrow I'd have been upset about how 
I lost that ten-dollar bill.” 

“But nobody could have proved the 
man had it, could they?” asked Larry. 
“I mean, if he hadn't told you.” 

“That's right, Son. But he would have 
known it himself, wouldn't he?” 

“Yep, he would,” agreed Larry. He 
stopped at the curb. “Wait just a minute, 
please, will you, Dad? I've got something 
to do in the ice-cream store.” 
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Which doors 
are stronger’? 


ours 


all others 


Only in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 
are doors reinforced with steel beams 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are unique. Reinforced with steel 
beams, they are more rigid and there- 
fore close tighter and quieter. It also 
means they keep their shape longer, 
reducing the likelihood of develop- 
ing squeaks and rattles. 


Compare door latches. Ours are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in 
other cars. They hold tighter, re- 
ducing the danger of doors springing 
open under impact. Statistics show 
passengers who remain inside the 


car in an accident are twice as safe. 





Rubber body mounts are used to seal 
out road and engine noise. They pre- 
vent it from being transmitted into 
the car. The morerubber body mounts 
there are, the more effective the 
sound barrier becomes. With upto50“ 
more insulating body mounts in our 
cars, you get a remarkably quiet ride. 


* * * 


Also adding to the silence of the ride 
in our cars is extra sound insulation. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
there is up to 57°; more area covered 
with sound absorption material. 


o © * 
Millions of car frames are shaped 


like an “‘X.”’ Weak in the middle, 
they lack the strength of strong side 





rails. Guardrail frames in the Ford 
and Mercury curve out. They are 
strong in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 
ok * - 

These are five of the many reasons we 
think you will find (upon comparing 
our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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